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“MAX”: SLANG FOR GIN. 
(Vide supra, p. 96, art. ‘ Pressgang Songs.’) 


Tuts heading, with the addition of a refer- 
ence to the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ will 
serve to answer Mr. CuRWEN’s query. Mar 


was the usual word for gin in a wi 


with which I was formerly connected ; and 
if multiplicity of nicknames were a gauge of 
excellence, “‘ Madam Gin,” as our ancestors in 
1736 whimsically styled this spirit, might pose | 
as the queen of beverages. I propose to notice | 
some of these nicknames, but first I would | 
advert to an etymological conjecture which | 
treats max as an abbreviation of ma.xime, a | 
name supposed to have been given to “ the | 
best gin.” This is a worthless fiction. It 
seems to me more likely that max comes from 
a distiller’s name, Mack or Mac-something, in 
which case the spelling should be Mack’s or 
Mac’s. So Perkin is slang for beer, Kinahan 
is often used for whisky, Bass for pale ale, 
and Guinness for stout. 

My attention was directed to this subject a 
few weeks ago, when, in turning the leaves of 
Chambaud’s ‘ French-English Dictionary,’ I 
came upon the following item, s.v. ‘Geniévre’: 
“De esprit de geniévre, Gin, Geneva, royal 
bob, Hollands.” The phrase “ royal bob” is not 


noticed in the ‘ H.E.D.,’* and has no obvious 
relation to the “bob royal” of campano- 
logy. A clue toits origin is perhaps discover- 
able in the fact that the earliest legislation 
against gin-drinking took place during Sir 
Robert Walpole’s administration. On 23 April 
1729, an Act was passed for laying a duty of 
5s. a gallon on geneva and compound waters 
and for licensing the retailers thereof. This 
Act, which was evaded by the sale of a new 
spirit called Parliament brandy, was repealed 
in 1733, to be succeeded in 1736 by a law, 
meant to be prohibitive, which imposed a 
duty of 20s. on every gallon of gin sold b 
retail, in addition to a yearly charge of 50/. 
for the retailer’s licence—a royal tax indeed. 
In this connexion I note that Bailey’s 
‘Dictionary’ contains the following item: 
“ Geneva...... called by several names, as 
Tityre, — Poverty, White Tape, &c.” The 
lexicographer offers explanations of these 
terms in their alphabetical places : “ Tityre, 
a Nick-name for the Liquor called Geneva, 
probably so called, because it makes Persons 
merry, laugh, and titter.” But “Tityre” (the 
first word of Virgil’s ‘Eclogues’) is outside 
the language of the populace, and in the 
history of gin is open to a more feasible, 
because academic, explanation. Tityrus is 
the latinization of Tirupos, Doric for Sdrvpos 
(see Hesychius), and the Satyrs were fabled 
to be the companions of Bacchus ; hence I 
find in the French translation of Jacobi’s 
‘Mythological Dictionary,’ “ Tityres. Génies 
qui figuraient dans la troupe bachique.” We 


| know, too, that “Tityre tu” was one of the 


slang names for the street bully of the seven- 
teenth century, celebrated by Taylor, the 
Water Poet, with the unscholarly spellin 
“tittery tu” or “tue,” in his < hetandios’ an 
much later by Shadwell in the ‘Scowrers’:— 
“T knew the Hectors, and before them, the 
Muns, and the Tityre tus; they were brave fellows 
indeed! In those days a man could not go from the 
Rose Garden to the Piazza once but he must ven- 
ture his life twice, my dear Sir Willie.” 
As to “Royal Poverty,” Bailey’s fanciful 
explanation is: “When beggars are drunk 
they are as great as kings.” I see, however, 
in this name an allusion to the royal im- 
poverishment by deficiencies in the Civil List 
arising from Jekyll’s Act, and provided for, 
at Walpole’s instance, by a compensatory vote 
of 70,000/.t per annum—a provision fiercely 


* Of “ bob ”=gin, ignored by the ‘H.E.D.,’ more 
anon. 
+ ‘“*We bought it [the Act] of the Government at 
the Rate of 70,000 Sprugs and upwards.”—Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1738, p. 515. hy does sprugs 
mean pounds? 
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assailed both in and out of Parliament. 
Nothing need be said of “white tape,” pro- 
bably a mere term of subterfuge. 

The Act of 1736 gave occasion for the in- 
vention of many nicknames. An epigram in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for that year (p. 677) 
shows the view taken by the public of this 
legislation :— 

Tho’ Gin is hardly kept alive, 

And many think will not revive, 

Yet why, says Nan, mayn’t she recover? 

The doctors have not given her over. 

Answer. 

Of Gin there’s hopes but very small, 

In such bad hands she’s chanced to fall ; 

For as a proverb it is sure, 

The doctors kill more than they cure. 
And when the time approached for the law to 
takeeffect the ginshop-keepers made “a parade 
of mock ceremonies for Madam Geneva’s 
lying in state,” and put their house signs in 
mourning (Gentleman's Magazine, September, 
1736, p. 550). But the vitality of gin was 
row against this attempt at State repression. 

he Act was evaded from the outset. “Only 

Mr. Ashley of the London Punch-House, and 
one more, had took out 50/. Licenses. Mr. 
Gordon, a Punch-seller in the Strand, had 
devised a new Punch made of strong Madeira 
Wine and called Sangre [Sangaree]” (4id.). 
The number of convictions for breaches of the 
Act, the penalty being 100/., was enormous.* 
The jaa ne Magazine for 1736 (p. 579) informs 
us :— 

“The Distillers and others in several Parts of 
the Town sell a Liquor which seems to be a Wine, 
with Spices infus’d therein. And several continuing 
to retail Spirituous Liquors contrary to the Act, 
Informations were given against them to the Com- 
missioners of Excise. The following Drams are sold 
at several Brandy Shops in High Holborn, St. Giles’s, 
Tothill-Street, Rosemary- Lane, Shore-ditch, the 
Mint, Kent-Street, &c., viz. Sangree, Tow-Row, 
Cuckold’s Comfort, Parliament Gin, Bob.t Make 
Shift, the Last Shift, the Ladies Delight,t the Balk, 
King Theodore of Corsica, Cholick and Gripe 
Waters,§ &c., to evade the late Act.” 

Of this batch of names touches of wit are 
evinced only in five, namely, Cuckold’s Com- 
fort, Make Shift, the Last Shift, the Ladies 
Delight, and the Balk ; another is curious for 


* 12,000 in all within the bills of mortality only 
at the end of a year and nine months from the date 
of the Act (Gent. Mag., 1738, p. 379). 

t Hark ! the fierce soldier from within 

Exclaiming wild—ye Gods! no Gin? 
Wear I this hilt, this useless knob, 
Yet see thy fall, puissant Bob? 

* Address to Geneva,’ Gent. Mag., 1737, p. 632. 

+ Gin is still the favourite drink of women. Cf. 
a Latin elegiac poem in Gent. Mag., 1736, p. 420. 

§ Gin to pain’d entrails gives relief. 

* Address to Geneva,’ w.». 


the witness it bears to popular interest in 
Corsican affairs ; but all perhaps were more 
shortlived than the statute which gave rise 
to them, and which, failing of its purpose, as 
Walpole had predicted it would do, was re- 
pealed in 1743 and replaced by an Act of a 
milder kind. The foregoing list, however, 
being incomplete, I would add that another 
word for gin is given as Southsea Mountain 
in a glossary of cant words appended to the 
‘ Life of Bampfylde-Moore Carew ’ (1782). The 
absurdity of this term may perhaps be lessened 
by reading “South Sea” for Southsea, as in 
Bailey’s ‘ Dict. of Cant Words,’ which notices 
yet other names for gin, viz. “diddle,” 
alluding probably, like “the balk,” to the 
evasion or “di dling ” of the law, and 
“bingo,” which the author of ‘Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays’ (see the ‘H.E.D.’) uses for 
brandy, and which is perhaps connected with 
“binger,” Lincolnshire for “tipsy” (Halli- 
well). Dr. Murray suggests a very fanciful 
etymology. 

Nicknames for gin in more recent days are 
eg enough. This spirit seems never to 
xave freed itself from the ill repute it had 
acquired, and from my earliest years | 
remember that people were loth to utter the 
name.* This was a reason for employing 
nicknames, the invention of which, moreover, 
was stimulated by the Christmas pantomimes. 
There is an old ditty, entitled ‘ Hot Codlins,’ 
which the clown used to sing, and occasion- 
ally does sonow. The song is about an old 
woman who sold hot codlins, but, feeling cold 
and wanting something to warm her, 

thought it no sin 

To go and fetch herself a quartern of —— 
Here the clown pauses, leaving his audience 
to supply the “missing word” —not that 
required by the rime, but the oddest term 
they can devise (such, for instance, as “ tur- 
pentine tea” or “broth”), the successive 
guesses eliciting more or less laughter, and 
the clown giving his own phrase in the end. 
Cetera quis nescit ? The song is doubtless one 
of the pleasant reminiscences of your readers’ 
juvenility. 

I conclude this rambling note by naming 
as many as | can remember of the various 
terms for gin current in popular speech. 
These are, besides “max,” “blue ruin,” “ white 
satin” or simply “satin” (formerly “ white 


* Cf. ‘ Randall’s Diary,’ 1820 :— 
Jack Randall then impatient rose, 
And said ** Tom’s speech were just as fine 
If he would call that first of goes 
By that genteeler name—white wine.” 


Quoted in the ‘ Slang Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ White Wine.’ 
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tape ”"—by the way, let me mention that there 
are monster posters now in the streets of 
London with the following legend : “ Instead 
of ordinary gin, drink Satinette, purest of 
spirits”), “cream of the valley” or “of the 
wilderness” (“valley ” being, I suppose, an | 
allusion to the low status of gin), “eye-water,”™* 
“squint,” “Old Tom ” (a superior kind of gin), 
and “the creature” (which among the lower 
classes always, or at least until the taste for | 
whisky came in, meant gin); and a friend 
of mine mentions “twankay,” properly de- 
noting a kind of green tea, as a name by | 
which gin is frequently called. Perhaps your | 
readers can furnish other names. 

F. ADAMs. 


FOOTPRINTS OF GODS, &c. 
(See 9 S. iv. 306, 463.) 
In North America, at the edge of the Great 
Pipestone earry, footsteps of the Great | 
Spirit are marked i 


in the rock, in the form of 
the track of a great bird (Tylor, ‘ Researches 
into the Early History of Mankind,’ 1870, 
p. 118). At the ancient Mexican festival of 
all the gods, the footsteps of Tetzcatlipoca 
were expected to appear in the flour strewn | 
to receive this sign of their coming (‘ Encyc. 
Brit.,’ xvi. 211). Piedrahita mentions the 
existence in Columbia of a rock stamped 
with the foot-outline of Chimizapagua, who 
is credited as the founder of wise laws and 
the art of spinning and weaving among the 
Chibchas (‘Historia de las Conquista de 
Granada, Amberes, 1688, part i. p. 3). 
Southey speaks of St. Thomas’s footsteps 
left on the shores of Bahia, Brazil (Tylor, | 
op. cit., p. 117), others of the same saint being | 
poe reported from Peru to have been wor- 
shipped before the arrival of the Spaniards 
(F. N. del Techo, in Churchill’s ‘ Voyages 
and Travels,’ 1752, vol. vi. p. 43). 

Among the prehistoric monuments in 
Mané-er-Hroég, France, there is a pair of 
human footmarks sculptured; and similar 
figures of feet, either naked or with sandals, 
abound in the rock-sculptures of the Bronze 
Age in Sweden (Emile Cartailhac, ‘France 
Préhistorique,’ 1889, p. 237 segg.). One 
ascribed to Hercules was carved in rock on 
the Danube (C. H. Smith, ‘The Natural 
* Cf. the popular expression “to wet the other 
eye,” as in the ‘ Life of Bampfylde-Moore Carew,’ 
eee mentioned, p. 162: ‘* A bumper of cherry 
randy, which when he had drank, they forced 
another upon him, persuading him to wet the other 
ol Cf. also “a pcm in our ee” (Burns, ‘ The 
appy Trio,’ chorus). Gin has been called the 
“weeping spirit” because women under its in- 
fluence become maudlin and unbosom their sorrows. 


| success of his master in a com 


History of the Human Species,’ 1852, p. 35, 
note); those of Christ in the churches of 
St. Denis and of St. Laurent, Rome, also in 
the chapel of Pas de Dieu, France ; of the 
miraculous bitch which guided the army of 
Clovis in the battle of Vouillé on the bank 


|of the Vienne (Collin de Plancy, ‘ Diction- 


naire Critique des Reliques et des Images 
Miraculeuses,’ 1821-2, ii. 76, iii. 4); of the 
knees of St. Ursicinus at Rome left on a 
stone whereon he was beheaded (P. Skippon 
in Churchill, op. cit., p. 688) ; of St. Theocrita 
in the island of Paros, Greece (J. T. Bent, 
‘Cyclades,’ 1885, p. 378); of the Polish St. 
Hyacinth (thirteenth century), still visible 
on the stream of the Garistén (P. de Ribade- 
neira, ‘Flos Sanctorum,’ Barcelona, 1643, 
sub August 16).* In the neighbourhood of 
the Mark there are footsteps of a peasant in 
the rock on which he stood and swore to 
another peasant to the effect that it would 
become as soft as butter should the ground 
he claimed as his own not be valle 80 ; 
also those of a horse, foretelling thereby the 
bat (A. Kuhn, 

‘Markische Sagen und Marchen,’ 1843, 25, 40). 
In Egypt there. were, before the time of 
Herodotus, some foot-impressions dedicated 
to Osiris (Smith, /.c.). In his ‘Lake Ngami’ 
C. J. Andersson speaks of a rock in which the 
tracks of all native animals are seen (Tylor, 
op. cit. p. 118). Modimo, a god of the 
Bechuanas, dwells in a cave, whence all 
manner of beasts issued, and which has in 
the rocks by it their footsteps well preserved 


| (Ratzel, ‘History of Mankind,’ Butler’s trans., 
| vol. ii. p. 354). 


As regards the alleged marks of the Ascen- 
sion on Mount Olivet, it is said that the right- 
side one was carried away by the Turks into 
a mosque, what now remains there being the 
impression of the left foot of Christ (Collin 
de Plancy, op. cit., ii. 76). 

With respect to the famous “ Buddha’s 
Footmarks” in Ceylon—which is to the 
Brahmans that of Siva, to the Moslems that 
of Adam, to the Gnostics that of Iedi, and 
to some Christians that of St. Thomas, 
whilst others see in it that of the Eunuch 
of Candace (Tylor, op. cit., p. 117)—I shall 
add that the Chinese of the fifteenth 
century held a belief in its being a relic 
of Panku, their first father, and they 
recognized the Buddha’s in the minor 
hollow near the shore. It was full of 


* There is a Japanese story parallel to this, 
which narrates that the handwriting of Nichiren, 
the founder of a Buddhist sect, is visible to this 
day on waves of the Strait of Sado (Inoue, ‘ Yokwai 
Gaku Kogi,’ 1896, ii. 355). 
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water, shallow, but constantly filling, with 
which the devotees used to wash their face 
and eyes (‘Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 1701, tom. 
ecxxxiv. fols. 24-25; cf. Monier-Williams, 
‘Buddhism,’ 1889, p. 511). There is a sculp- 
ture of a footprint on a gate pillar of the 
ancient Sanchi Stupa, ascribed to the early 
part of the first century a.D., and others 
at Amarivati, supposed to date from the 
second or third century a.p. (2., p. 510). 
Hiuen-Tsiang, in his ‘Si-yu-ki’ (seventh 
century, Brit. Mus. copy, 15271 b. 2, tom. ii. 
fol. 13 b), mentions a footprint in Nagarahara, 
which the Buddha left for the benefit of a 
converted dragon ; those of a horse ridden by 
an arhat in Tukhara (tom. iii. fol. 19 b), and 
those of the Buddha which were stamped, for 
the last time in his life, on a rock, and 
which King S’as‘anka, being irritated by his 
repeated failures to efface, caused to be 
thrown into the Ganges (tom. viii. fol. 5 a). 
In the old kingdom of K6és‘ala there existed 
a footprint of the Buddha appearing in 
different sizes on different occasions, and that 
of the lion on which the god Indra descended 
to the spot (‘Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ ccexvi. 
fol. 7 b). For those of the Jainist saints 
worshipped in India, see Monier-Williams, 
p. 509. At Malepur, Odoardo Barbosa (died 
¢. 1521) saw the last footinark of St. Thomas 
(Ramusio, ‘ Navigationi e Viaggi,’ Venetia, 
1588, tom. i. fol. 315 ce). 

In Burmah A. Bastian saw the Buddha’s 
footmark on stone at the village of Henzadah 
(‘Die Vélker des dstlichen Asien,’ 1866, 
vol. ii. p. 20). Mount Phrabat in Siam 
possesses the same impression on its western 
side, and on its summit it exhibits the tracks 
of elephants and tigers which, it is said, 
fovand his cortége when the Buddha passed 
over the mountain (Mouhot, ‘ Travels in Indo- 
China,’ 1873, tom. i. p. 280). According to 
Garnier, the instances of stones with the 
Buddha's footsteps are innumerable in Laos 
(‘ Voyage d’Exploration en Indo-Chine,’ 1873, 
tom. i. p. 280).* 

Among the Pacific group of islands Turner 
records in Samoa the footprints of Tiitii, said 
to have been impressed on a rock on which 
he stood in the act of pushing the heavens 
up from the earth (Tylor, u/c supra). Near 
Taupa, New Zealand, and in Hawaii those of 
some executed chiefs are visible on rocks 
(Ratzel, op. cit., vol. i. p. 326). 

A Japanese tradition explains the meaning 


* In Western Java some mysterious vestiges are 
said to be seen on the summit of a mountain ; these 
are ascribed to certain great progenitors of the 
native tribes (J. Rigg, in the ‘ Journal of the Indian 
Archipelago,’ vol. iv. p. 120, 1850), 


of the classic name of the empire, Yamato, by 
tracing it to the contraction of Yama-ato, or 
Mountain Tracks, saying that just after the 
earth was separated from the heavens the 
former was so muddy that the people were 
obliged to walk only on mountains, and there 
their footmarks were copious (Minamoto no 
Chikafusa, ‘ Shink w6 Seit6ki,’ 1339, ed. Omiya, 
p. 2). On the part of the native archzolo- 
gists, their recently invigorated explorations 
seem to have disclosed no special objects that 
can indicate their primitive forefathers 
having paid any respect to the footmarks. 
(See, eg. Yagi, ‘Nihon K6ékogaku,’ 1898.) 
But the notions still lingering among vulgar 
minds about the naturally formed or 
deformed appearances of rocks and stones 
might be taken as betraying their ancestors’ 
thoughts and imaginations. Thus several 
localities in the empire have rocks with 
large hollows popularly called footmarks of 
Daita Botchi, the giant (Kitamura, ‘ Kiya 
Shoran,’ ed. 1882, tom. iv. fol. 16 b); in the 
»xrovince of Kédzuke there is the so-called 
Featabep of Yuriwaka impressed on the rock 
in his act of penetrating the Myégi mountain 
with his arrow ication, ‘Wakan Sansai 
Dzue,’ 1713, tom. Ixvi.); in Mikawa a rock 
remains whereupon the last steps are visible 
of the fabulous damsel Jéruri, the eponymous 
personage of all the Japanese dramas 
(Fizoku Gwahé, No. 88, p. 21, 1895). Of 
the historical personages named as occa- 
sioning such strange hollows, the warlike 
priest Benkei (0%. 1189) is most notorious, the 
asserted footmarks of him occurring on the 
rock at Shishitobi, Omi, on a wall of Waka- 
yama Castle, Kii, and in many other places. 
The impressions of another warrior, Kage- 
kiyo (ob. 1196), are seen near the Kiyomidzu 
Temple, Kyéto (Fizoku Gwahd, No. 32, p. 25) ; 
of the horse of Kadjiwara, the notorious 
slanderer (04. 1201), in Suruga (Asai, ‘ Tékaidé 
Meishoki,’ 1648, tom. iii.) ; also of the horse 
of Tokimune, the celebrated avenger of his 
father’s murder, marked on a stone bridge on 
the Hakone Mountain, and reputed to prove 
fatal to one who touches it, but to save from 
beriberi those who adore it with the offering 
of joss-sticks (Takizawa, ‘Saritsu Udan,’ 1803, 
tom. i. ch. ii.). Kinouchi’s ‘ Unkonshi’ (1772- 
1801) enumerates several localities where 
stones are produced shaped like the hoof of 
a horse, some being used as inkstands by the 
curious. Allied to this are the gravels from 
the upper stream of the Isudzu, fancifully 
named God’s-Foot Stone (Shitomi, ‘Ise Sangu 
Meisho Dzue,’ 1797, tom. iii. su jin.). 

I have frequently heard the Japanese talk 


of the lightning god leaving the marks of 
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his claws on trees or poles whereby he has 
reascended to the clouds after his fall, the 
wood thus characterized being valued much 
for its curing toothache when made into 
toothpicks (cf. Yéyen, ‘Zenkw6ji Meisho 
Dzue,’ 1848, tom. v. fol. 39 b). The “ Bloody 
Ceilings,” confusedly marked, as it were, with 
impressions in blood of the hands and feet 
of warriors dying in battle, are shown in 
the cities of Kyéto and Sakai, as well as in 
the town of Yamada. Shitomi (/.c., fol. 6 b) 
observes that they are but a natural product, 
the grain and vein, peculiarly coloured, of 
the wood used in the work giving the occa- 
sion to such a grumous appellation (cf. my 
letter on the mandrake in Nature, vol. liv. 
p. 343, 13 August, 1896). 

Such is a list of the natural objects and 
formations which very probably drew much 
curiosity, or even semi-religious awe, from 
the Japanese, from the early times of their 
national nascency, on account of a singular 
resemblance that they bear to feet and foot- 
impressions of man and animals. Notwith- 
standing, however, the great majority of their 
footprint stones, definitely with religious 
purport, appear to have been created since 
the introduction of Buddhism in the sixth 
century A.D. An antiquary asserts that 
Japan possesses altogether seven (authentic) 
footprints of the Buddha (Ota, ‘ Ichiwa 
Ichigen,’ ed. 1884, tom. xii. fol. 27 b), of 
which one in the cathedral, Yakushiji, is 
most noted (Aoki, ‘Kon-y6 Manroku,’ 1763, 
reprint 1891, p. 76). Besides this, the province 
of Yamato has one attributed to Amitabha 
Buddha on Hibari Hill, and another of the 
Buddhist magician Yen-no-Gydja on a cliff 
near the top of Mount Omine (Mr. K. 
Takahashi’s communication, in Jitt.). The 
so-called footprint of Prince Umayado (573- 
621), the Constantine of Japan, is visible on a 
staff now preserved in the Imperial Museum, 
Toky6, a wonderful story being told of its 
hete indicating by its changes the rise and 
fall of the Buddhist doctrine (my ‘ Kwayo 
Zuihitsu,’ 1885, vol. ii. fol. 2a); a track of 
his stallion is pointed out on a rock in 
the so-called Horse-Dale in Kawachi (Tera- 
shima, op. cit., tom. Ixxv.); another of the 
zaaperes Godaigo’s horse on Mount Kasagi 
(Takahashi, ut supra); a footstep of Ami- 
tabha Buddha at Tokyé (Fdzoku Gwahé, 
No. 143, p. 6, 1898) ; another of a mysterious 
child begotten by the deity of Omiwa to 
a country girl, on a board, and said to be 
always warm (Terashima, op. cit., tom. lxxiii.); 
on a rock on Hiye Hin a track of the 
lion which, a tradition says, once brought 


there Mandjus’ri on its back (Haburi, ‘Hiye 


no Yashiro Shinté Himitsuki,’ 1582, reprint 
1898, p. 641). In this holy place it was pre- 
scribed, every time the Temple of Mandjus’ri 
was rebuilt, to put into the foundation a bit 
of earth scraped off the ground beneath 
the footprints of the lion on whose back 
he had descended on Wu-Tai Hill, China 
(‘Jie Dais6j6 no Den,’ 1031, reprint 1898, 
p. 570). KumaGcusu MINAKATA. 
1, Crescent Place, South Kensington, 8.W. 
(To be continued.) 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(Continued from 9 8. v. 473.) 

Vol. 

P. 22 b. “Christmases ” ? 

P. 28. John Worlidge’s ‘Cider’ appeared 
again in 1694; the treatise on ‘ Bees’ was 
issued with that on ‘Cider’; ‘Gardening’ 
was reissued in 1688. 

P. 35 b. Is there the degree B.A., Glasgow ? 

P. 46. Anthony Wotton was a friend of 
Ferrar’s family, Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ 
1818, v. 81. 

Pp. 48-9. Edward Wotton, physician, was 
sent by Henry VIII. to attend Cardinal 
Wolsey, Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. Biog.,’ i. 472. 

Pp. 49-51. Edward Wotton. Owen addressed 
to him an epigram, 3rd coll. ii. 48. He was a 
patron of Florio, translator of Montaigne. 

Pp. 51-7. Sir H. Wotton. Owen addressed 
to him an epigram, 3rd coll. iii. 36; see Bacon’s 
‘Apophthegms,’ No. 300 ; his style reproved, 
Tatler, No. 230 (1710). 

P. 62. William Wotton’s ‘ Reflections on 
Learning,’ see Tho. Baker’s ‘ Reflections on 
Learning,’ 1700, pref. ; Jebb’s ‘Bentley,’ “Engl. 
Men of Letters,” 1882. 

P. 63 a. Every “solicitor” is in “chancery.” 

P. 64 b. After “ Brothers” add g.v. (vi. 442). 

P. 65. Archdeacon Wrangham was the only 
child of George W., of Raysthorpe (not 
“Raisthorpe”), in the parish of Wharram 
Percy in the East Riding of Yorkshire, and 
he placed a tablet in the church there to 
record the fact. For “Thirlwell” read 
Thirlwall ; he was grandfather of the bishop. 
The story of his being a “ bricklayer” is 
Poort a fiction; he was a graduate of 
3.N.C., Oxon., and claimed a good descent ; 
see lvi. 138, where “Thomas” is an error for 
Stephen. 

*p. 80-94. Christopher Wren’s plans of 
Westminster Hall in Archeologia, vol. 1.; 
Barrow wrote Latin verses on him, ‘ Works,’ 
1842, iii. 407. 

P. 91 b. For “ Allenbury” read Atterbury. 

Pp. 94-6. {Bishop M. Wren’s narrative 
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written on his return from Spain, 1623, in P. 179. James Wyatt, architect. Too little 


Hearne’s ‘ Langtoft,’ vol. i. p. ceviii ; Barnabas 
Oley praises his carefulness about letters 
testimonial, preface to Herbert's ‘ Priest 
to the Temple’; Chr. Dow, in his ‘ Answer 
to Burton,’ 1637, p. 25, describes him as “a 
man eminent for his learning, and ones 
to his Sacred Majesty, by his long and faith- 
full service”; his ‘Abandoning of Scottish 
Covenant’ is quoted with approval by C. 
Nesse, ‘ Protestant Antidote against Popery,’ 
1679, pp. 42-3; his Royalist ‘Sermon’ was 
preached before the king at Whitehall, 
17 Feb., sm. 4to., 22 leaves, Cambr., 1627 ; 
an ed. of his ‘Increpatio, Amst., 1669; see 
Whitelocke’s‘ Memorials,’ 1682, p. 103; Patrick’s 
* Autob.,’ pp. 34, 165. 

P. 95 a. “ Reviser,” ? compiler. 

P. 99. Sir B. Wrey’s patronage of Bp. Bull’s 
son, Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 1714, p. 412. 

Pp. 106-7. “Ja. Wright” has verses prefixed 
to Dryden’s ‘ Virgil.’ 

P. 109. “ Ploughland ” is the name of a farm 
in the parish of Welwick, in Holderness. 

P.120b. Sir N. Wright and the Seven 
Bishops, see Patrick’s ‘ Autob.,’ p. 138. 

Pp. 122-3. Richard Wright described him- 
self in 1819 as lay preacher at Barrow, in 
Lincolnshire. Among his publications (some 
being only tracts) were ‘Representation of 
the Son of God,’ 1799; ‘Catechism in Scrip- 
ture Language,’ 1806; ‘ Discourses,’ 1811 ; 
‘Sixteen Discourses,’ 1815, 1817; ‘ Instruc- 
tion for Youth,’ 1819; ‘Atonement’; ‘Open 
Communion’; ‘Discipline of Christian 
Church’; ‘ Worship’ ; ‘Future Punishment’ ; 
‘Unity of One God’; ‘Humanity of Christ’ ; 
* Free Grace’; ‘Two Natures of Christ.’ His 
‘Calvinism Defended;’ 1812, 1819, was widely 
circulated ; there was a reply to it by Geo. 
Osgodby, of Walcot, GainsPorough, 1813. 

P. 124. Robert Wright, Bisi}op of Lichfield, 
did “very piously” in abatiig his fines. 
Spelman, ‘ Tithes,’ 1647. , 

_Pp. 148-54. Tho. Wriothesley. Letters to 
him on behalf of the University of Can bridge, 
in Ascham’s ‘ Epistole.’ . 

Pp. 154-7. Southampton was a patror....of 
Bishop Stillingfleet, ‘ Life,’ 1710, pp. 19, 20. 

P, 160, The history of “ prophet” Wroe’s 
people is carried a little further in the York- 
shire Post, 26 Nov., 1898. 

161 a. For Hulmean read Hulmeian. 

_ P. 167 a, ‘Misreading Tant. for Cant.” This 
is obscure ; it means “ wrongly reading Tant. 
instead of Cant.” 

_ P.171 a. There is no such place as “ Barrow 
in Atwood ” ; doubtless “ Barrow on Humber” 


is made of his destructive work, for which 
| alone he is now remembered, see, e.g., Green- 
well’s ‘ Durham Cathedral,’ 1881, p.63 n. He 
is praised by Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ p. 355. 

P. 189. Sir Tho. Wyatt. R. Ascham wrote 
letters asking pardon for some of his asso- 
ciates. See his ‘ Epistole.’ 

P. 193 b. The Wyche family were friends 
of N. Ferrar, Wordsworth, ‘Eccl. Biog., 
v. 108-9. 

Pp. 195-202. Wycherley. See Garth’s 
‘Works,’ 1775, p. 56; ‘ Roscommon’s Poems,’ 
1707, p. 131. 

Pp. 243-4. Francis Windham and his wife 
Elizabeth (not “ Jane,” as 244 a) were friends 
and patrons of Thomas Blundevile, author of 
Exercises,’ &c., g.v. 

P. 249 a. “Upsal in Wiltshire.” Upsal is 
in Yorkshire, see li. 138 b. 

P. 315a. We are not to suppose that these 
Latin graces had their origin with the Monks 
of the Screw in 1779. For “ benedicte” read 
benedicto. 

Pp. 316-8. Sir Henry Yelverton wrote 
a preface to the ‘Episcopacy’ of Bp. 
Morton, ¢.v. 

Pp. 337-40. Chancellor Yorke’s character 
in Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ p. 401. 

P. 340 a. For “ Berkhamstead” read Berk- 
hampstead, as xii. 394. 

P. 340 b. ‘ Letters of Junius,’ xliv. ; ? should 
be xlix. 

P. 344 b. “ Laffeldt,” ep. lxii. 285 b, 297 b 
(Lauffeld, Laeffelt). 

P. 348. Yorke is praised by Thomson in 
Liberty.’ 

P. 352. Young dedicated part of the ‘ Night 
Thoughts’ to the Hon. Mr. Yorke. 

P. 357. Arthur Young. See ‘Description 
of Bury St. Edmunds,’ 1827, p. 30. 

P. 361. Arthur Young’s | re was 
recommended by Hannah More, Roberts, 
iv. 67. 

Pp. 368-73. Edward Young. Tho. Warton 
Pe his poems, ‘ Poems,’ 1748, p. 1. Cowper 
1ad a friend who disliked all poetry except 
the ‘Night Thoughts,’ which he got by heart, 
‘ Letters,’ 1820, p. 158; it was the favourite 
book of James Stephen ; see his criticism in 
Roberts’s ‘ H. More,’ iii. 392. A notice of his 


is meant. 


dying sentiments, Cowper's ‘Letters,’ p. 8. 
See an estimate in ‘N. & Q.,’9" 8. i. 501; 
Calburn’s New Monthly Magazine, Novem- 

rt 1859; Hone’s ‘ Year-Book’; there is 


an jlJstrated edition of the ‘N. T.’ with 
notes ky De Coetlogon ; also in ‘ English 
Classics, -1824 ; ‘ Recherches sur le Tombeau 
de Nareis®%” by P. de Gembloux, Paris, 1851. 

P. 375, Gt Young, of Whitby. See Smales, 
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‘Whitby Authors’; ‘Whitby Chartulary,’ 
Surt. Soc., vol. i. pref. 

P. 385. Patrick Young. See preface to 
Hammond’s ‘ Paraphrase,’ 1653. 

P. 422 b, l. 15. For “Histories” read 
Historians. W. C. B. 


Tue Liprary or JoHN M.D., 1675- 
1728.--In ‘Reliquie Hearniane’ (vol. iii. 
p. 19), under date 6 April, 1729, it is said :— 

“Dr. Freind’s books sold high, particularly the 
Oxford editions. Part of these ks were once 
the property of Cowley, descended to Sprat, and 
bought by the D* of Sprat’s executors...... There were 
two stanzas of Sapphicks in a Cesar’s Comment. 
old edition, sent by the late M* Antony Alsop to 
the D* as a present.” 

In all probability the following are the 
lines referred to of an epigrammatic character, 
which may be found in the Latin poems of 
Antony Alsop, an elegant Latin poet, who 
has inscri several of his poems to Dr. 
Freind :— 

SOHANNI FREIND, M.D., 
PRAEFIXA CAESARIS COMMENTARIIS. 

Dum steti volvens animo et revolvens 

Cui darem haec prisci monumenta praeli, 

Adfuit tandem monuitque vulsa 

Cynthius aure. 

Ergone ignotus tibi noster, inquit, 

Freindus? huic dona: quot enim Britannos 

Caesar immisit, totidem retentat 

Freindus ab Orco. 
In addition to these poems there is prefixed 
to the ‘ Works of Dr. Freind’ a long ode in 
sapphic metre by Antony Alsop, B.D., and 
another in alcaics by John Wigan, M.D., who 
was an eminent physician in hisday. Dr.John 
Freind was an excellent Latin scholar, and 
had been educated at Westminster under 
Dr. Busby, as was also his elder brother, 
Robert Freind, D.D., who filled the office 
of head master of Westminster School for 
many years. The latter died in 1754, and 
was buried at Witney in Oxfordshire. 
There is a fine engraving of Dr. John 
Freind, representing him in a sitting posture. 
prefixed to the folio edition of his works, anc 
underneath “M. Dahl pinx.—G. Vertue 
sculpsit, 1730.” His picture hangs in Christ 
Church Hall. JOHN PickrorD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tae Empress or Cutna.—The name of that 
remarkable woman the Dowager-Empress of 
China is rarely given correctly. The ad- 
vertisement of Madame Tussaud’s placards 
London with the absurd 7'su-ts’. The Star, 
in a recent issue (4 Aug.), had the still worse 
T'sao-tsi. In both these perversions the second 
element of the name has acquired the initials 
of the first. Better, but not quite right, is 


the 7'sze-chi of Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates.’ 
The Westminster Gazette uses 7'sze-hi. In ‘Men 
of the Time’ I find 7'ze-Asi. Last and best, 
the character-sketch in the July Review of 
Reviews has 7'sze-hsi, which exactly represents 
the Pekinese pronunciation.  7'sze is defined 
by Wells Williams in his ‘Syllabie Diction- 
ary of the Chinese Language’ (p. 1033) as 
“Maternal affection; a mother; love; kind- 
ness and compassion ; mercy ; gentle, tender, 
soft.” //si he defines (p. 178) as “ Joy arising 
from divine blessings ; happy ; favoured by 
the gods.” It is pronounced, as Mr. Stead 
very properly observes, like our pronoun 
“ she.’ Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


ORIENTATION IN INTERMENTS.— 

“It is a remarkable fact that the coffin, like that 
of Prince Alfred, was placed with the head towards 
the East, while throughout Germany the general 
practice is for the body to lie with the head towards 
the West.” 

So says the Standard of Monday, 6 Aug., 
in its account of the funeral ceremonial of 
H.R.H. Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of Edin- 
burgh and Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Of 
course, it is well known that our general Eng- 
lish practice is in accord with that of Ger- 
many. Ecclesiastics, it is alleged, should be 
buried in the reverse position, in order that 
they may face their flocks on the day of re- 
surrection. Perhaps a like sentiment may 
lead to the arrangement that a Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha shall confront his people when 
graves give up their dead. Sr. 


“To cHuRL.”—Is it the case, as intimated 
by the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ that this 
useful and expressive verb transitive, in the 
sense of “to grudge” or “to deprive” with 
churlish meanness, has become obsolete? So 
far as one may gather from the illustrative 
quotation given in support of this antiquarian 
statement the word, in this special use, is one 
of two hundred years ago. Aubrey’s ‘ Miscel- 
lanies’ (1696) is the work utilized by the 
lexicographer, and his perfectly apposite 
quotation, taken from p. 82 of that book, is, 
“*You need not,’ says he, ‘churle me in a 
piece of meat.’” We may supplement this if 
we read and note attentively. One essentially 
modern example has just leapt to view in a 
letter from Mrs. Grant of Laggan (17 Jan., 
1821) to Mrs. Hook, wife of Archdeacon Hook, 
of Whippingham, Isle of Wight, who subse- 
quently became Dean of Worcester. Re- 
ferring to Hook’s native modesty and reserve, 
Mrs. Grant exclaims :— 

“What a provoking person the Archdeacon is 
to churl us of the wit and humour that he can 
squander so profusely when he chooses: witness 
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the ‘Cama Gustapha.’ I know not when I was so 
much diverted: I wish I was near him to tear the 
napkin from his talent.” — ‘Memoir and Corre- 
spondence of Mrs. Grant of Laggan,’ ii. 258. 

Mrs. Grant of Laggan was practically a 
contemporary writer. She was the personal 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, Prof. Wilson, De 
pg (one, she says, of “the many strange 
things and persons I have encountered in 
my journey through life”), Mrs. Hemans, 
Woslvocsth. and others of our immediate 
wredecessors. To-day we read her ‘ Letters 
ew the Mountains’—or, at any rate, we 
should read them for their descriptive sense 
and vigour, their insight into character, the 
acuteness and the discrimination of their 
literary criticism—and we sing from time to 
time her charming song “O where, tell me 
where,” which from its melody is popularly 
called ‘The Blue Bells of Scotland,’ and from 
certain references is heedlessly assumed to 
embody Jacobite sentiment and aspirations. 
When a writer who practically lived yester- 
day uses, as Mrs. Grant does, a word that 
the dictionaries enter as obsolete, one natu- 
rally pauses over such a conjuncture and 
wonders whether the process of decay has 
been so swift and final as these signs in- 
dicate, or whether the lexicographer may not, 
after all, have been premature in drawing 
his inference. Tuomas BayNE. 
aan as a verb is described as obsolete in 


E.D.’} 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
» order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct, 


“Nicut Caarces” Time.—Can 
any of your readers give me authoritative 
information as to the disposal by night 
watchmen of persons “taken up” in London 
until brought before a magistrate? I learn 
from ‘Liber Albus’ (book iii. part ii.) that 
any person wandering about the City after 
curfew 


“with sword or buckler, or with any other arm for 
doing mischief whereof evil suspicion may arise, or 
in any other manner......shall be taken by the 
keepers of the peace and put into the Tun [erected 
1283), which for such misdoers is assigned. And on 
the morrow he shall be arrested and brought before 
the Mayor of the City and the Aldermen; and 
according as they shall find that such persons have 
offended and are thereunto accustomed, they shall 
be punished.” 


Were any other places besides the Tun, on 
Cornhill, used for the custody of “night 


charges,” and what places were used for the 

yurpose before 1283? Dr. Reinhold Pauli 
hints that brawlers, drunkards, and vaga- 
bonds were “run in” to the cells at the City 
gates in the fourteenth century, but om 
no authority. 


“Hate Moon” Tavern: MAYPoLe.”— 
I am anxious to discover a drawing of the 
“Half Moon” Tavern in Cheapside, between 
Gutter Lane and Foster Lane. The name 
was changed to “ New London” Tavern, and 
it was demolished in 1817. This tavern must 
not be confused with the “Half Moon” in 
Aldersgate Street, of which there is a draw- 
ing in Allen’s ‘London,’ vol. iii. I should 
also be pleased to find a print of “ The 
Maypole” in the Strand, about 1750-60. I 
shall be glad to know if any of your readers 
have at any time come across either of these 
prints. Frank WRIGHT. 

19, Northfield Road, Stamford Hill, N. 


Autnors or Booxs.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q, inform me of the authorship of the 
following works !— 

1. “ The Pursuits of Literature | a satirical poem | 
in four Dialogues | with notes | ...... on on: | 
Printed for T. Becket, 81, Pall Mall | 1808. 

This book is a very good index to the senti- 
ments existing in certain circles at that 
period. 

| 2. “The | Theory | of Agreeable | Sensations : | 
lin which | the Laws observed by Nature in | the 
| Distribution of Pleasure are in- | vestigated ; and 
the Principles of Natural | Theology and Moral 
| Philosophy | are established. | Including likewise, 
relative to the same Subject, | a | Dissertation | 
upon | Harmony of Stile. | ...... London | Printed 
for W. Owen, between the | Temple Gates, Fleet- 
Street. | MDCCLXXIV.” 

F. M. 


{l. By Thomas James Mathias, for whom see 
*‘D.N.B.” 2. Translated from the French of Louis 
Jean Levesque de Pouilly.] 


List or Book Sates. (See ante, p. 128.) 
|—Mr. George Offor, of Hackney, an emi- 
nent bibliopole and one of your earliest 
and most esteemed correspondents, died on 
Thursday, 4 August, 1864 (3™ S. vi. 150). 
The forthcoming dispersion of his valuable 
and extensive library was announced in your 
columns, i/id., 485. The sale by auction com- 
menced on Tuesday, 27 June, 1865, and was 
announced to last de die indiem until Satur- 
day, 8 July ; but on the night of Thursday, 
29 June, after about an eighth of the col- 
lection (fetching good prices) had been dis- 
posed of, the remainder of the books, &c., 
was destroyed by fire. Unhappily such a 
loss had not been insured against, and the 
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salvage was afterwards sold to an American 
agent for 300/. only, which your columns also 
duly announced. I believe the library had 
been valued for probate at about 70,000/. 
Where can I see a copy of the catalogue ! 
GNoMmon. 
Temple. 


Atpress.— A boy of this name _ was 
admitted to Westminster School on 19 April, 
1765. Can any correspondent identify os 
for me? G. F. R. B. 


JONATHAN Bapcock was admitted to 
Westminster School on 24 January, 1814. 
particulars concerning his rentage 
and career are desired. G. F. R. B. 


“MANECANTERIE.”— What is the exact mean- 
ing, also the etymology, of this word? It is 
used by Alphonse Daudet—I think several 
times—in ‘ Petit Chose. It appears to 
mean a kind of school connec with a 
church, where, however, “grammar, and non- 
sense, and learning,” as Tony Lumpkin sings, 
play second fiddle, the principal employment 
of the boys being to assist at church cere- 
monies such as laymen, or rather lay boys, 
can take part in. I do not remember the 
word elsewhere. It is not in M. Gasc’s 
excellent dictionary, ed. 1897, from which I 
infer that it is not in common use. Does 
Littré give it? JONATHAN Boucuter. 

{The word is neither in Littré nor any French 
dictionary with which we are familiar. ‘* Mani- 
cantaria” is used in Lyons for the home of the 
choristers (domus puerorum symphoniacorum). This 
will probably put you on the right track. Cf. 
Ducange and Carpenter, s.v. ‘ Manecantans.’] 


NEVILL, FeupAL Barons oF RossGARLAND, 
co. Wexrorp. — Burke’s ‘General Armory,’ 
1878, states that Thomas Nyvell was of Old 
Ross, 1303; Simon Nevill, Baron of Ross- 
garland, was fined 1363; and David Nevill, 
Baron of Rossgarland, was attainted temp. 
Ed. VI. The arms given are Barry of four 
arg. and az.,a chief of Nevill. I fail in tracing 
this branch in any printed pedigrees or in 
MSS. in the B.M. Can any one assist me? 
I have looked in G. E. C. and tas : aw 


Baronies.’ 


_ Ormsspy.—There is a igree of Ormsby 
in a MS. at Trin. Coll., Dub., numbered 
F. 3,23. Will any Irish reader of ‘N. & Q’ 
acquaint me with its contents? I shall be 
ppy to reciprocate. H. L. O. 


_AnereR, ANGER, oR AUNGIER FAMILy.— 
Can any reader give information as to the 
whereabouts of any MSS., deeds, seals, or 


portraits relating to this family, as well 
as that of Ancher, of Kent? Is there any 
French genealogical work relating to Brit- 
tany which gives a pedigree of Angier de 
Lohéacduring the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, when they held the barony of 
Crapado and marquisate of Lohéac ? 
C. J. Bruce-ANGIEr. 
The Grove, Ealing. 


Joun Mitron.—The following entry occurs 
in Joseph Smith’s ‘Catalogue of Friends 
ks’ :— 


‘Considerations touching the likeliest means 
to remove Hirelings out of the Church. Wherein 
is also discours’d of Church Fees, Church Revenues ; 
and Whether any Maintenance of Ministers can be 
settled by law. The author John Milton. With 
the Addition of several notes. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Reprinted by 8. Ross, at the Angel in the 
Dochnaiuch 8vo. 1732. Note.—This edition of 
John Milton’s book is entered here on account of 
it being edited by a Friend.” 

Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me a 
reference to a copy of this edition? It is 
not in the British Museum. 

Rost. PEDDIE. 

National Liberal Club. 


Eneusn TRANSLATION oF M. JuLEs Bots. 
—Can you tell me whether any of the 
following of M. Jules Bois’s works have been 
translated into English: ‘Une Nouvelle 
Douleur,’ ‘ L’Eternelle Poupée, ‘ L’Eve Nou- 
velle’? A. H. H. M. 


Tavern Sicns: “Tue Bay Horse.”—Per- 
haps some reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ can inform me 
why the signs of “ The Yorkshire Grey” and 
of “The Bay Horse” are so frequently met 
with on the Great North Road and in York- 
shire generally ; also what is the meaning of 
them. I have made many references with 
the object of elucidating these points, but 
hitherto without success. 

CHARLES G. HARPER. 

[References to “‘The Bay Horse” are found in 
Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ History of Signboards,’ but 
no explanation such as you seek is given. The 
General Indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ abound with tavern 
signs. 


Mrs. Mecspy.—In ‘Haunted London,’ by 
Walter Thornbury, mention is made of “ Mr. 
Dickens’s inimitable Mrs. Megby.” In what 
story or play of Charles Dickens’s does Mrs. 
Megby appear ? Kate St. LEecer. 

[The name is not in the Dickens dictionary, 
nor do we find it in the plays. ] 


TrRAJAN’s CoLUMN AND INSCRIPTION. — 
Where can I find a translation of the inscrip- 
tion on Trajan’s Column in Rome? It is not 
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in Murray, Baedeker, ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ Black’s, Adam's, or Smith’s ‘Roman 
Antiquities,’ nor yet in Lempriére. 
IGNoro. 

{You will find something about it in ‘Ancient 
Rome and its Neighbourhood,’ by Robert Burn, 
M.A. (Bell & Sons, 1895). We doubt whether you 
will find a translation. ] 


‘Tue Stream or Time.’— Who was the 
author of this work, and what was its date? 


Blackheath. 


Iron AND Great Inventions. — The 
Atheneum, 30 June, p. 817, says: “the 
birth of printing...... the greatest invention 
of the last five centuries.” What is considered 
man’s greatest invention? Isiron considered 
an invention or a discovery? for it was for- 


tunate for man when he first found himself | 


in possession of iron. Was it first found 
**140 B.c. by the [dei Dactyli from the acci- 
dental burning of the woods of Mount Ida in 
Crete,” mentioned in ‘ An Outline of Ancient 


History’ at the end of Barclay’s‘ Dictionary,’ | 
3. 


1808 ? B. 
THe Grave or Georce Heriotr.—Where 


is George Heriot buried? It would appear | 


from the following paragraph that he was 
ori owe interred in the parish of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, and the body was possibly 
removed and reinterred elsewhere when the 
National Gallery was enlarged in 1866. 

“*A London correspondent writes : In proceeding 
with the enlargement of the National Gallery, the 
authorities have acquired St. Martin’s Workhouse, 
in which is a disused graveyard, containing the 
bones of two rather celebrated men, although in 

uite different walks—George Heriot and Jack 
Sheppard. The whole building, with the graveyard 
and its contents, will be cleared away. Now, some 
few years ago, when the vaults of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields were permanently closed, the members 
of the medical profession carried the body of the 
celebrated Dr. John Hunter to Westminster Abbey. 
Do you suppose the people of Edinburgh care 
anything about the remains of George Heriot or 
would be willing to take steps to tind an appro- 
priate a for his bones ?— Edin. Courant.” 
— Times, 18 Oct., 1866. 

It may be that George Heriot’s remains 
were never identified, for, as Tom Taylor 
sings in ‘An Elegy in a London Church- 
yard,’ 

Where dozens lie all huddled in one vault 

No art can mark the spot where each decays. 


Heriot died in London 12 February, 1623/4, 
and, according to the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ was 
buried in his parish church of St. Martin’s- 


in-the-Fields. It may be noted that Heriot’s | 


second wife was Alison, daughter of James 
Primrose, of Carrington, clerk to the Scotch 


Privy Council, and grandfather of the first 
Earl of Rosebery. Joun HEsB. 


Earty Irisn ry Icetanp.—I read recently 
in Sir M. E. Grant Duff’s ‘Notes from a 
Diary ’ (1897) :— 

“The Olliviers, Renan, Gigot, and others dine 
with us [Paris, Nov. 29, 1859]...... The conversation 
turned upon Brittany, and passed thence to the 
early Scotch and Irish Saints. Renan said that 
the Irish were undoubtedly in Iceland before the 
Northmen.” 

The italics are mine to emphasize my query. 
Had Renan any authority for this statement ; 
and, if so, where can it be found? So far 
back as 1879 I drew attention, in the columns 
of the Building Vews, to indications—from a 
print in the same journal of the old church 
of Hitterdal, in Norway—of Irish crosses in 
Norway ; but Renan’s assertion regarding 
Iceland is new to me—as perhaps to others. 

B. McGovaan. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


IN WestMINsTeER ABBEY.—What 

rince, buried in the Abbey, was the son, 
Castles uncle, and father of kings, but was 
never king himself ? 


Heratpic.—Do American families keep u 
heraldic bearings ; and if so, where can I fin 
the arms of Pennsylvanian families ? 

E. E. Cope. 

Sulhamstead, Berks. 


Beglics. 
MOATED MOUNDS. 
(9 S. v. 309, 399, 454; vi. 11, 76, 134.) 

1 am glad to note that we may hope 
for a dissertation on this subject from 
Mr. C. Goutp, whose paper on ‘Early 
Fortifications’ seems to ton been very 
favourably received by the Archeological 
Association at Leicester. If direct evidence 
can be advanced to prove the use of moated 
mounds in England before the Conquest, a 
long step will have been taken towards 
settling the question. The assumption that 
a burh means a moated mound appears at 
present insutticiently warranted. 

As to the inclusion of churches within 
castle embankments, my remark to which 
Mr. Goutp refers (ante, p. 77) was limited to 
parish churches, and did not, of course, apply 
to private chapels. I fancy the works whic 
enclose parish churches would hardly be 
as part of a castle, though they 


may have an intimate connexion with one. 
Mr. Govutp’s experience seems to bear out 
mine, that such outer enclosures are them- 
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selves now rare. The summary of his paper 
at Leicester printed in the Atheneum of 
11 August did not show that any of his six 
classes of fortification covered the earthen 
defences of towns, a very important division 
which should not be lost sight of. Such 
defences were the only “walls” of some 
towns to a comparatively late date—as, for 
instance, at New Sarum, whose foundation 
only took place in the thirteenth century. It 
would be instructive but difficult to trace 
these simple defences down from great cities 
like York, through towns like Lidford and 
Wallingford, to rural villages. When I 
visited Ongar, — ago, | noticed apparent 
remains of a large outer enclosure beyond 
the base court of the mound; and although I 
failed to trace it on the side of the church, I 
suppose Mr. GouLp has been more successful. 
But for aught we know such enclosures 
might be earlier than the moated mounds 
we now find associated with them, as the 
fortifications of York (in part at least) are 
undoubtedly earlier than the mound on which 
Clifford’s Tower stands. At Castle Acre, for 
instance, the enclosure of the village is 
reputed Roman and earlier than the castle 
mound, though I confess I have always 
entertained doubts. The situation on a 
Roman road, and the relics which have 
been discovered (though not of a structural 
nature, I gather), leave little doubt of the 
Roman occupation of the site, but no more 
prove the banked enclosure to be Roman 
than the much more important remains 
at Maiden Castle, Dorset, prove the Roman 
origin of the great camp in which they were 
excavated. A very similar instance may be 
cited in Kilpeck, Herefordshire. Here, out- 
side the curvilinear courts of the castle, but 
resting on them, is a very regular rectangle 
of bank and ditch, within which the fine 
Norman church stands, though most of the 
little village is now outside it. There is also 
the case of Pleshey, Essex, where a large outer 
enclosure round the village is reputed earlier 
than the castle. At Ludgershall, Wilts, is 
a fragment of bank joining the castle works, 
but apparently forming no part of them, 
which was in all probability for the defence 
of the town. 

Such works as these would naturally enclose 
the parish church, but they are not within 
my definition of a castle. The probability 
is that the castle was in most cases of later 
foundation than the church, as is indicated 
in some instances by the fact that the church 
occupies ground stronger by nature than 
the site of the castle. 

Where a parish church stands within the 


castle works proper, I should suspect it to 
be a castle chapel to which a parish has been 
assigned since its foundation. 

J. A. RuTTer. 


Archdeacon Stonehouse’s ‘ History of the 
Isle of Axholme’ supplies the following 
information on the subject of the moated 
mound at Owston. 

There can be no doubt that on the site of 
the mound stood the castle that was built 
by the Mowbrays, and that where the parish 
church now stands is well within the bounds 
of the castle yard. There are also remains 
of two or three moats, the innermost one of 
which is nearly intact ; the churchyard has 
filled up the north side of it, but the rest 
of it is well preserved. The outermost moat 
is bounded by the road, which encloses about 
two acres of land north of the old church- 
yard, and part of which is now the new 
churchyard. The horsepond on the roadside 
east of the church is part of the old moat, 
and goes by the name of the “Wire.” I 
am told that at Winterton there is a 
pond—the remains of a moat—which goes 

y the same name. “ Wire,” I under- 
stand, means spring. In grave -digging the 
sexton has found a quantity of stones and 
tiles which are remains of the old castle 
and its buildings. In the churchyard south 
of the church there are traces of an old 
tiled pavement leading to the castle hill. It 
would be interesting to know what there is 
in the mound, for evidently there are ruins 
there of some kind. Young trees that have 
sprung up at times have all failed on its 
soil, which shows there must be something 
in the soil to prevent them striking root. 

Local tradition and history, as well as the 
remains found on the site, quite establish the 
fact that the Mowbrays built a castle here. 
Not only that, they built most of the churches 
in the isle, and also the Carthusian Monastery 
at Low Melwood (two miles from here). This 
is clearly shown by Archdeacon Stonehouse 
in his book. But although the mound and 
moats can all be accounted for by the exist- 
ence of the castle, there seems to be no reason 
why there should not have been some heathen 
temple on the same site years before the 
castle was built. It is an open question 
whether the church or the castle was the 
first to be built. In either case we have to 
account for the church being within. the 
castle yard. It might have originated thus. 
A heathen temple was built on the spot in 
olden times, the situation being particularly 
rood fur several reasons—it was close to the 

rent, which then had a different course, and 
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would be within three or four hundred yards ; 
it was probably on the Roman road between 
Lincoln and Doncaster ; and it would be in 
the village of Owston. It would be round in 
shape and have a moat to it, the road going 
round it leading from Haxey to Owston. 
Then, according to Pope Gregory’sinstructions 
to St. Augustine, the Christians turned the 
temple into a church, destroying the idols of 
course, but preserving what was consistent 
with Christianity. The moat and the road 
would be undisturbed. Then the Mowbrays, 
— the strength of the position (com- 
manding as it did the ferry across the 
Trent connecting the high road to Lincoln, 
and also situated high enough to be clear of 
the floods from the Trent), built their castle 
close by, keeping the mvat intact and con- 
structing an outer one for the court and 
castle, which would enclose the inner one 
with its church, as well as a considerable 
portion of land as now seen. There would 
then have probably been only two moats, 
instead of three as some suppose. 

If the inner moat round the church is not 
of pre-Christian origin, then the Mowbrays 
must have constructed it, and this seems 
strange. Supposing they built the church 
within the castle yard to serve as a private 
chapel, one does not see any reason for their 
making a moat round the church inside the 
outer moat. 

Whether there was a church at Owston 
before the Mowbrays came is not known ; 
we only know that the present one was 
founded by the Mowbrays, and was partly 
built by them. But it is quite certain that 
the Isle of Axholme was a populous and 
important district long before King Edward 
the Confessor’s time, and also that it was 
a favourite spot for the battles between the 
kings of Northumbria and Mercia, as the 
isle was on the borders of the two kingdoms 
and commanded the ferry across the Trent 
connecting the road between Doncaster and 
Lincoln. Also the Trent made this part of 
the country particularly easy of access. 
Several relics—Roman, Norman, &c.—found 
in the Owston new churchyard and in the 
district show that the place was of some 
importance. It is, therefore, quite possible 
that the inhabitants erected a 
temple, or something of that kind, before 
Christianity was established. However, the 
positions of the church and the moated 
mound are such as will always command 
attention; and it is to be hoped further 
investigation may eventually explain exactly 
how they originated. 


reathen | 


omit anything that may be of use to your 
correspondent. What I have to say on the 
subject are only humble suggestions, made 
by one who would like to call forth more 
elucidation from others who are more quali- 
fied to speak. M. H. Hay iar. 


Owston. 


QuoraTions IN TEXxT-Books (9" S. vi. 24).— 
My eyes recently fell upon some remarks by 
Mr. Tuomas Bayne, in which he finds fault 
with me for certain misquotations in my 
text-book on ‘English Grammar and Com- 
position.’ Among the eight examples that he 
quotes four (viz., those in pp. 60, 93, 242, and 
294) are admitted. But the other four are 
not admitted, two of them being misprints, 
and the other two not quotations at all 

1. As regards the four that are admitted, I 
am sorry that greater care was not taken at 
first in verifying the references ; but as the 
book has been scarcely two years in circula- 
tion, and as the printer has already received 
instructions to make the necessary changes 
in the next issue, I trust that no great harm 
has been done. 

2. As regards the two misprints, viz., 
“swings” for swims in p. 232 and “divine’s” 
for diviner’s in p. 242, which the critic mis- 
took for misquotations, I need only say that 
irpecaniedl errors will sometimes occur in 
the course of a closely printed book of 340 
pages. The critic might, I think, have given 
me credit for knowing something more about 
the laws of rhythm than to have supposed 
that an iambic pentameter could end with 
such an “unmelodious” jargon as “the glad 
divine’s theme,” or that Dryden could have 
written such jargon. 

3. As regards the two extracts which he 
censures as misquotations, I have only to 
repeat that they are not quotations at all, and 
are not given as such in the pages (238 and 
99) in which they occur. The first, “ The child 
is father to the man,” is given by me as a 
“proverb,” that being the form in which, 
within my experience, the saying is usually 
repeated and in which it is currently known. 
I gave it merely as an example of epigram, 
whatever the source of the proverb may have 
been. It may be quite true that Wordsworth, 
in the line quoted by Mr. Bayne, uses “of” 
for to, and that Wordsworth borrowed the 
thought from Milton (‘ Par. Reg.,’ iv. 220). But 
all this was beside my purpose. The other 
example of alleged misquotation is the sen- 
tence in p. 99, “ Though he punish me, yet 
will I trust in him.” This sentence is one 
among twenty-five others, all coined by my- 
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out the adverb-clause and show what word or 
phrase is qualified by it.” Not one of these 
sentences is aquotation, or professes to be such. 
The critic then says: “The famous declara- 
tion in Job xiii. 15, ‘Though He slay me, yet 
will I trust in Him,’ is given on p. 99 in the 
feeble form : ‘Though He punish me, &c.” It 
might strike some readers that this “famous 
declaration” sounds rather like a bull; and 
I find from the Revised Version that it is a 
very disputed passage, of which a new ren- 
dering has been given by the Revisers in the 
text and three more in the margin. The 
“feeble” sentence which I coined contains at 
least an obvious meaning, and it answered 
my purpose. J. C. NESFIELD. 


Town Gates outstpE Lonpon (9 S. v. 228, 
362 ; vi. 97).—As the meaning of “gate” is 
under consideration, it is worth while to note 
that there is a tradition—“ valeat quantum 
valere potest”—that formerly at Bradford 
(Yorks) “ gate” was used to mean a street of 
houses. An elderly relative, writing to me 
last year about his grandfather, whose father 
resided at Townend House, which at one time 
occupied part of the site of the present Brad- 
ford Town Hall, stated that “near this house 
he built many streets or gates of houses...... 
named after his children, respectively Mary 
Gate, Martha, Abram, Hannah, John, Eliza, 
and Louisa Gate.” Perusal of a Bradford 
directory would most likely disprove part of 
this statement—at any rate, so far as the 
existence of all these “gates” at the present 
time is concerned. Dr. ForsHaw’s contri- 
bution at the second reference was very 
interesting to a great-great-grandson of 
the Jonas of Jonas Gate, who was an early 

urchaser, and was the father of the first 
uilder on these Bradford sites. 
ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Curtine Bares’ Natts v. 375, 500; 
vi. 93).—To what has been written in your 
columns on this question (including the 
articles in the Sixth Series) I oa add 
references to Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ 
1849 ed., iii. 151, 178, and Aubrey’s ‘Re- 
maines,’ pp. 111 (where “the set and statary 
times of pareing of nails and cutting of 

ire” are noticed ; see also p. 180) and 196. 
At this latter reference Aubrey adds to a 
quotation from Pliny: “Many are super- 
stitious not to pare their nailes (I thinke) on 
a monday.” Brady in his ‘Clavis Calendaria ’ 
(i. 111) says: “Formerly the influence of the 
Moon was considered so very extraordinary, 
that few persons would kill their hogs but 
when the planet was on the increase ; nor 


would any one scarcely dare to cut the corns 
on his feet, or to pare his nails, at any other 
period.” In my younger days my mother 
used to repeat to me the distich :— 

Better the man had never been born 

Who on Sunday cuts his nail or his corn. 
She would also add :— 

But if you would have good luck without fail, 

On Monday morn you must cut your nail 

Without once thinking of fox’s tail. 
After so long a lapse of time I am not sure of 
the phrasing. The fox-tail adjection seems 
meant to illustrate the lasting nature of the 
precepts of childhood ; the forbidden phrase 
always comes to mind, and the good luck, 
therefore, is never realized. As to the super- 
stition about “cutting babies’ nails,” I have 
lately had practical proofs of its prevalence 
among London people, who are presumed to 
be less credulous in this regard than pro- 
vincials. F. ApAms. 

115, Albany Road, 8.E. 
[We remember the lines 
Better a man had never been born 
Than that on a Sunday he should be shorn. ] 


OriciIn oF MARYLAND (9 §. vi. 87).— 
Though Foisset and J. R. Green give oppo- 
site explanations, neither is necessarily 
wrong. The colony was named in honour of 
Queen Henrietta Maria, being termed Terra 
Marie in the charter given in 1632 to Lord 
Baltimore by Charles 1. But the name was 
probably not selected without reference to 
the older name of Bahia de Santa Maria, given 
by the Spaniards to Chesapeake Bay, on 
whose shores Maryland lies. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


In my copy of ‘America,’ by John Ogilby, 
folio, London, 1671, I read that 


**in the year of our Lord 1631 George, Lord Balti- 
more, obtained of King Charles I. a Grant...... In 
yursuance of this Grant a Bill was prepared and 
oume to His Majesty to sign, who first asked his 
Lordship what he should call it, there being a Blank 
in the Bill designedly left for the name, which his 
Lordship intended should have been Crescentia; 
but his Lordship leaving it to His Majesty to give 
it a name, the King propos’d to have it call’d Terra- 
Mari, in English, Mary-land, in honour of his 
Queen, whose name was Mary; which was con- 
cluded on, and inserted into the Bill, which the 
King then Sign’d; and thereby the said Tract of 
Land was erected intoa Province by that Name.” 


In ‘Names and their Histories’ Canon 
Taylor asserts that this state was 
‘** named in honour of Queen Henrietta Maria, being 
termed Terra Mariz in the charter given in 1632 
to Lord Baltimore by Charles I. Probably the 
name was not selected without reference to the 
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older name of Bahia de Santa Maria which 
the Spaniards had bestowed on Chesapeake Bay, 
on whose shores Maryland lies. Lord Baltimore, 
who wasa Roman Catholic, called the seat of his 
government St. Mary’s.”—P. 189. 

More or less directly the B.V.M. is the 
source of all the Maries, both personal and 
local. St. 


Frencu CaTHeprats (9 vi. 107).—Mr. 
Boucuiger may be glad to know that a com- 
panion series to “ Bell’s Cathedral Series,” 
dealing with foreign churches, is being pre- 
pared for publication by the same firm. Two 
volumes on Rouen and Uhartres are, I believe, 
in the press. I can find no trace of a similar 
series in French. The local guides there are 
little better than those published in our own 
cathedral cities. Hirt. 


In answer to Mr. Boucuter’s inquiry as 
to the existence of any works on the French 
cathedrals similar to our “ Cathedral Series,” 
may we say that we hope toextend our series 
to include continental cathedrals? Volumes 
on Chartres, Rouen, and Paris (Notre Dame) 
are already in preparation, and the first named 
will be ready very shortly. 

Gerorce Bett & Sons. 

Wem (9 §. vi. 88).—Being on the Welsh 
march, Wem, like other neighbouring names, | 
may be Celtic, in which case it may be | 
cognate with wamh, a cave or hollow, which 
we have in Wembdon, Wamphray, and Pitten- | 
weem. The A.-S. wemm, “ macula,” and wamé, 
“vulva,” also supply possible etymologies, 
but the locality requires to be known. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 

May I suggest the connexion between this 
name and the Gaelic wamh, a cave, and so 
with Wemyss (pronounced Weems), and the 
Tilly Whim caves near Swanage? McRitchie, | 
in his ‘Fians, Fairies, and Picts,’ goes into | 
the subject. Can your correspondent say if | 
there is a cave in the neighbourhood of Wem? | 

Rep X. 

Tue Campsetts (9 §. vi. 28). — ‘The 
Scottish Nation,’ by William Anderson, 
published in 1863 by A. Fullarton & Co., 


Edinburgh, gives an account of the Camp- | 


bells of Argyle from very early times. 
E. MEIN. 
Blundellsands. 


SAHARA (9 §S. vi. 68).--The well-known 
explorer Nachtigal, who died about 1885, 
and who spent over twenty years in the 
northern half of Africa, has described the 
countries through which he passed in a three- 
vulumed work entitled ‘Sahara und Sadan,’ 


copiously illustrated. Nachtigal was, I be- 
lieve, the first European to visit the regions 
known as Tibbu and Tibesti, south of Fezzan. 
His maps are admirable. Chavanne, who 
wrote about the same time, appears to have 
treated of the whole of the Sahara, but on a 
smaller scale. His book is adorned with a 
few chromolithographs which may or may 
not give a good notion of the local colouring. 
A straightforward and detailed account of 
this vast and varied region is to be found in 
the ‘Géographie Universelle’ of Reclus. The 
original French edition should be consulted if 
possible. [t contains numerous maps, pictures, 
and plansof the caravan routes, and is nodoubt 
a résumé of all that has been written on the 
subject up till quite recently. Largeau, who 
started about 1875 on a journey from Algiers 
to the Niger in the hope of discovering a suit- 
able route for a railway across the desert, but 
who did not get further than Ouargla, has left 
an account of his impressions of the Algerian 
Sahara in the twenty-second volume of the 
Tour du Monde. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 
Timperley. 


I am indebted for the following list of books 
on this subject to a very useful work, now in 
course of publication, entitled ‘A Contents- 
Subject Index,’ compiled by A. Cotgreave, 
F.R.Hist.S. 

Sahara, Africa (the largest desert in the world): 
Slave Trade in the Sahara.—W hite’s ‘ Africa,’ 1890 

States and Races in the Sahara.—Johnston’s 
* Africa,’ 1884. 

Visit to the Western Sahara.—Gen//eman’s Maga- 
zine, vol. cclxxxiii., 1897. 

General.—Barth’s ‘ North Africa,’ 1890. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Pepicree Researcu (9 vi. 8).—If M. 
will give the name of the remote Highland 
parish, I may be able to —ey him the dates 
of the earliest registers of births, marriages, 
and deaths which are in the General Register 


House, Edinburgh. 


J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 
Haddington. 


BROTHERS WITH THE SAME CHRISTIAN 
NaME (9 8, i. 446; ii, 51, 217, 276, 535 ; iii. 
34, 438).—Some years ago there was a dis- 
cussion in ‘N. & Q.’ on this subject, and 
several notable examples were given. To 
these we may now add one more, as witness 
the following, taken from a newspaper 


| cutting :— 


“The De Wets, like the Krugers, are not all up 
in arms against the Queen. At least two of the 
name are of well-approved loyalty. These are Sir 
Jacobus Albertus be Wet, K.C.M.G., and Sir 
Jacobus Petrus De Wet. Despite the identity of 
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their first names these two are brothers. The 
former was a member of the Legislative Council 
of Cape Colony from 1869 to 1890. He still lives in 
Cape Town. Sir Jacobus Petrus was educated in 
this country, and is a B.A. of London University. 
He is, moreover, a barrister of the Inner Temple. 
Having been appointed Recorder of Griqualand 
West, he next served as judge in Cape Colony and 
Chief Justice. Afterwards he became Acting-Chief 
Justice of Ceylon—a position he held in ’82-’83. 
On his retirement he returned to England, and 
now lives at Eastbourne.” 
Rosert F. 


252, Langside Road, Glasgow. 


“Hurtiine” (9 §. vi. 48).—In these re- 
mote districts such works as the ‘ Hist. Eng. 
Dict.’ and the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ do not find 
their way, so perhaps I may be allowed to 
cite an instance of this word occurring in the 
‘Apollo Belvedere’ of H. H. Milman, after- 
wards Dean of St. Paul’s, in his Newdigate 

rize poem of 1812 (in those days they were 
imited to fifty lines) :— 

Heard ye the arrow hurtle in the sky? 

Heard ye the dragon monster’s vengeful cry? 

In settled majesty of fierce disdain, 

Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain. 
The same word is used in the ‘Sportswoman 
in India, a recently published book, in a 
graphic description of pig-sticking :— 

“Gracious heavens! she missed him. It was but 

an instant: home went the pig’s charge, and over 
went the Arab as though he had been a ninepin. 
M. was huré/ed into the air, a vision of sky followed, 
and then stars.” 
M. appears to have been a lady, and a very 
courageous one, and not to have feared 
“verris obliquum meditantis ictum,” as 
Horace says. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Breury (9 S. iv. 108, 172, 295, 331, 524; 
v. 384, 459).—Aluredintune is now Arlington, 
an adjoining village to Bibury, separated 
only by the Coln. Ablin 
of an early charter—is a ae a mile distant. 
The latter does not appear to be mentioned 
in the Domesday Survey, perhaps being then 
included in the manor of Bibury. Arlington 
has been considered a filial colony of the 
Harling. In the seventeenth century it was 
sometimes, if not usually, written Ardington. 
With the softened prefix Aluredintune would 
easily become Ardington. The aspirate has 
in many cases been dropped (‘N. & at 9 §, 
v. 193). A century ago the manor (Arlington) 
was owned by a family named Hall. Inscrip- 
tions in the aisle of the parish church (Bibury) 
mark the last sorting alan of several of the 
family. It is now owned by W. A. Wykeham 
Musgrave, Esq., of Barnsley Park, Glos, and 
Thame Park, Oxon. 


Since writing the above I have read the 
reply from LorD SHERBORNE. That “there 
is no trace of any manor house at Arlington ” 
is scarcely correct. The house occupied by 
former owners of the manor (Hall) stands in 
the village, the gabled end nearest the main 
road. The outside staircase, with two lights, 
and some indoor work indicate a sixteenth 
or seventeenth century erection, but the 
greater part of the building is modern. It 
was for many years a farmhouse, the land 
attached being known as Hay, or Haigh, 
Farm. Hay Barn, a mile distant, and fields 
by the name of Long Hay, Pool Hay, and 
Slat(e) Quar Hay, exist, formerly a part of 
the farm. Has not the name some signifi- 
cance? The Bibury parish award, 1770, 
speaks of the tithing of Arlington. B. 


“THEY SAY. WHAT SAY THEY? LET THEM 
say” (9% S. v. 456; vi. 53).—In Burgon’s 
‘ Letters from Rome’ (p. 288) this sentiment, 
expressed in Greek, is mentioned as being 
“the favourite posy” on rings found at 
Pompeii. Prof. Middleton, too, in ‘The 
Engraved Gems of Classical Times’ (p. 95) 
says :— 

** Proverbial fay sometimes occur on late 
Roman genis ; the following philosophical maxim is 
specially common :— 

Aéyovow & 
Acyérwoav 
Od por. 

“A free translation of this phrase is inscribed over 
the doors of various houses in Scotland built in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries :— 

They haif said. 
Quhat say they? 
Lat thame say. 

“An example in the Paris Bibliothéque has the 

following addition at the end of this phrase :— 
CY®IAEIME 
CYM®EPICOI, 


meaning ‘ Love me: it is for your advantage (to do 
so).’” 


Sr. 
[See review of Watt’s ‘Aberdeen and Banff,’ 
ante, p. 159.) 


Extent or St. Martry’s Parisu (9 §, 
v. 397, 479 ; vi. 36, 70).--I do not happen to 
know of a particular case where the ground 
of action was laid in the parish named by 
H. T. B. In 6 ‘Modern Reports,’ 228, is a 
case of Michaelmas, 3 Anne, where a bond 
sued upon had been made abroad. “The 
Court said” (Smith, ‘ Leading Cases in 
Common Law,’ 1879, i. 677) that the declara- 
tion “ would have been good if laid at Fort 
St. George in the East Indies, to wit, at 
London, in the Ward of Cheap.” In Mostyn 
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v. Fabrigas “the plaintiff declared that the 
defendant on the Ist of September, in the 
year 1771, with force and arms, &c., made an 
assault upon the said Anthony at Minorca, 
(to wit) at London aforesaid. in the parish of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, in the Ward of Cheap,” 
&e. <Any parish in London might be 
named, and it is quite likely that some case 
was in 1776 the talk of the town, in which 
St. Martin’s happened to be the one chosen. 
Iam unable to suggest a reason for a parish 
in Westminster being so selected. 4 


Henry Spencer Asusee (9 vi. 121).— 
In a very interesting article at this reference 
by Mr. Rates Tomas it is stated that 
“about 1877” Mr. AsHeee first became a 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ I imagine the 
articles signed H. S. A. in the last volume 
of the Fourth Series are from his pen. This 
would make his first appearance on 11 October, 
1873; his last was on 21 January, 1899. The 
Editor suggests that Mr. AsHBEE wrote the 
‘Index Librorum Prohibitorum.’ This appears 
hardly consistent with Mr. AsHBer’s state- 
ment ina note on an ‘Essay on Woman’ 
vii. 409). 

Where was Mr. Asupee buried? Are his 
memories of great men—e.g., George Cruik- 
shank, M. Delapierre, M. Paul Lacroix, and 
Lord Houghton—to be published? His life 
was very full, and doubtless he could have 
told good stories of many men of note. 

It is gratifying to see that his library (even, 
I assume, under conditions) has become the 
property of the nation. It deserves to be 
recorded in your columns in due course 
whether his pictures and drawings alike pass 
under Government control. 

T. Cann Hueues. 

Lancaster. 


FIGURES ISSUING FROM SHELLS (9* 
S. vi. 106).—I was about to reply that the 
graceful lines of a spiral shell, not difficult to 
reproduce in wood, and the suggestive cavity 
within, were all-sufficient to lead medieval 
carvers to shape out the figures noticed by 
your correspondent. I thought mere freaks 
of fancy accounted for them all. I find, 
however, that Mr. T. Tindall Wildridge (‘The 
Grotesque in Church Art’) thinks sieien 
He believes that we have in the shell-babe 
issuant the survival of a sun-myth, and 
perhaps the best explanation that he offers 
of it 1s that the shell stands for the ocean 
and the child for “the sun rising from the 
sea at some particular zodiacal period” (p. 53). 
j little = is often being attacked by a 

ragon, and its an original was perhaps 
Horus, who killed Typhon, heving, bern 
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aforetime cast into the sea by Osiris, who 
appointed him a shell as his Swaine ween 
At New College, Oxford, there is an ape or a 
fox instead of the child, and the effect is 
quaint (pp. 50-59). Sr. SwitTHn. 


anp New’ (9 8. vi. 99).— 
Reading the suggestive notice of Mr. Féret’s 
grand book, the reference to fishing rights, 
enumerating “four hundred smelts,” illus- 
trates the title ‘Westward for Smelts’ in 
Shaksperian literature ; further it appears 
that Strand Green was the Billingsgate of 
that epoch. A. Hatt. 

Highbury, N. 


Depication or AutHor To Himsetr (9% 
S. v. 167, 237, 320)—‘A Narrative of the 
Life of Mrs. Charlotte Charke’ begins as 
follows: “The Author to Herself: Madam, 
Tho’ Flattery,” &c. The copy I have access 
to has lost the title-page, but a passage 
towards the end is worth quoting :— 

“This Day April 19, 1755 is published the Eighth 
and Last Number of ‘ A Narrative of the Life of Mrs. 
Charlotte Charke’ with a Dedication from and to 
myself: The properest Patroness I could have 
chosen, as I am most likely to be tenderly partial to 
my poetical Errors and will be as bounteous in the 
Reward as we may reasonably imagine my Merit 
may claim.” 

ARGINE. 


Horns or Moses (9 284).—Bacchus, 
sometimes identified with the sun, had golden 
horns :— 

Te vidit insons Cerberus aureo 
Cornu decorum. 
Horace, book ii. ode 19. 

In a note in the Delphin Horace a com- 

rison is made between Moses and Bacchus. 
In the time of Homer and Hesiod, Apollo was 
not the sun-god of the Greeks, though he 
became so afterwards ; and his name seems 
to have an affinity with that of Belinus, the 
sun-god of the Celts. E. YARDLEY. 


Are such passages allegorical or literal? 
In Exodus xxxiv. we are told that the face 
of Moses beamed. Now [ see nothing in a 
“shining” countenance, say like that of 
Shakspere’s schoolboy, to startle the 
Israelites. There is a danger in belittling 
facts, so the details must have been such 
as to inspire terror; the words “keren oer 

nice” cover a horn or ray of fire before 
im. Such horn would have two peaks like 
the Dhu’l Karnein, or two-horned Macedonian 
conqueror. See also the “Ram with two 
horns” in Daniel. 

Then we have in Habakkuk iii. 4, “ horns 
or rays from His hand.” Such horns or rays 
are projectiles, emanations, calculated to 
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injure onlookers—Thor’s hammer, Jove’s 
thunderbolt. So in Job we have a “Keren 
happuach ”—it is the Greek xépas ’Apadeias, 
our cornucopia, or horn of plenty—say of 
“cosmetics,” if you like. 

Now, Aeren gives us “corona,” or aureola, 
the usual symbol of sanctity, or even deity, 
just as a monarch’s crown is sanctified, if in 
the path of righteousness. A. HALL. 

Highbury. 


THe Entema on THE Lerrer H (9S. vi. 
86).—The late Mr. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope 
told me that the lines in question exist in 
Miss Catherine Fanshawe’s own handwriting, 
signed by herself, and, I think, dated, in an 
album at Deepdene, where she was staying 
as a guest of Mr. Thomas Hope. The album 
is, | suppose, now in the possession of Lord 
Henry Francis Clinton-Hope, whose mother 
was the daughter and heir of Mr. Henry 
Thomas Hope, of Deepdene. ALDENHAM. 


INSTALLATION OF A MiIpwIFE 8. v. 475; 
vi. 9).—-Previous to 1511 the only licensing 
authorities for medical practitioners were 
the two universities, and, within the City of 
London, the Guilds of Physicians and Sur- 
geons and the Barbers’ Company. The 
practice of physic and surgery, improperly 
supervised by the above, had fallen into the 
hands of “smiths, weavers, and women,” and 
in that year (3 Hen. VIII.) “An Act for the 
appointing of Physicians and Surgeons”— 
the first of its kind—was passed. It is 
natural that upon the establishment of this 
universal and oto constituted licensing 
authority, midwifery, which then first came 
to be practised by men (who, be it noted, 
were properly constituted physicians), should 
be licensed, and this by the bishops. This 
appears the more probable since (1) the 
power of licensing in physic and surgery 
throughout the realm was limited by the 
Act 3 Hen. VIIL. to the bishops (without 
prejudice to the rights of graduates of 
Oxford and Cambridge), this being the first 
mention, and indeed the origin, of the 
bishops’ jurisdiction over the medical profes- 
sion ; (2) many of the so licensed physicians 
of the time were priests, and cana ain 
authority by securing a licence for their 
protégées, whom they would use as substitutes 
in the poorer cases to which they might be 
called. Moreover, it is probable that it was 
in order to fit the midwives as substitutes in 
the dual ré/e of priest-physician that the 
addition was made to the licence qualifying 
them to baptize in cases of urgency when no 
priest (physician) was in attendance. The 
origin of the bishops’ licence to midwives 


would thus seem to date back to the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, and the 
ecclesiastical authority for such licensing 
was very possibly founded upon the un- 
warranted assumption of powers not specific- 
ally granted by the Act 3 Hen. VIII. This 
latter contention is supported by the un- 
doubted and numerous evidences of the 
illegal retention by the bishops of the powers 
conferred upon them by the Act 3 Hen. VIII. 
for as long as 200 years after its repeal (by 
Act 14 and 15 Hen. VIIL). 

On the other hand, the licensing of mid- 
wives may originally have vested in the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who under an 
Act 25 Hen. VIII. was provided power to 
grant certain “licences, faculties,” &c., and 
whose authority—in the matter of midwives 
7 have been delegated to the bishops, 
and by them to their subordinate officers 
(this Act 25 Hen. VIII. originated the Lam- 
beth degrees). Certain it is that in the time 
of Charles |. the midwives of the City of 
London petitioned his Majesty against 
certain innovations with which they were 
threatened, and that the king referred the 

‘tition “unto the Lord of Canterbury and 
3ishop of London, in whose jurisdictions and 
by whose authority they are and have been 
always licensed,” &c. (Goodall, ‘ Proceedings 
against Empiricks,’ 1684, pp. 463-6). 

Grorce C. PEAcHEY. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 


The following admission of midwives by 
the Kirk Session of Perth may be of in- 
terest :— 

“November 4th, 1611. Compeared Margaret 
Rutherfurd and Elspit Gloag, midwives, who gave 
their oath of fidelity to be faithful and honest in 
their calling; and farther, it is enjoined to them, 
under the pain of discharging them from their 
office, that they should not help any woman 
suspected of whoredom, and who was not married 
to ane husband, except that first they got their 
confession, with a solemn oath, to whom the bairn 
appertained, and who was the bairn’s father: 
which they promised to do, with a solemn oath, 
and extension of the hand, in presence of the whole 


Session.” 
J. G. Watvace-J ames, M.B. 
Haddington. 


Lines on Swirt (9 §. vi. 107).—Will the 
writer of the lines quoted ever be known? 
Swift had to put up with a good deal of that 
sort of thing on his arrival in Ireland in 
1713. The author of the somewhat later 
“ Essays, Religious, Moral, and Political, b 
the author of ‘A Tale of a Tub’” (a an | 
cleverer compilation, damning Swift by 
stringing together tags from his own works), 
is equally unknown, Craik suggests that it 
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might have been Steele, who was certainly 
weak enough to do such shameful work. 
Have the lines under notice ever been 
ascribed to Steele? Swift, of course, had 
given more than one handle to such grinders. 
*The Judgment of the World by Jupiter’ is 
an astounding production for a Churchman 
to write. GEORGE MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Tea as A Decoction (9 8. vi. 87).—For 

the making of a “counterfeit and unlawful 
Tea, by dying and mixing of Sloe and other 
Leaves therewith, the Custom House Officers 
seized the Coppers and Utensils” employed 
for this purpose by a man at Deptford, 
“‘which being by Act of Parliament judg’d preju- 
dicial to the King’s Revenue, as well as the Health 
of his Subjects, the offender was also fined 50/. by 
two Justices of the Peace.” — Mist’s Weekly Journal, 
3 Sept., 1726. 
But doubtless old receipt books would pro- 
vide earlier instances. “Gazel-tea” is a 
favourite remedy for a cold in Sussex ; by 
“gazels” is meant any kind of berries, but 
especially black currants (W. D. Parish, 
‘Glossary ’). J. Hotpen MacMIcHak.. 


A. W. Cornetius (9S. vi. 140). 
—Regarding the reference to Mr. HALLEN, it 
may interest you to know that that gentle- 
man died at the parsonage, Alloa, on 
27 March, 1899, and therefore his name 
would not appear in this year’s ‘Clergy 
List. Mr. Hatten, who was sixty - five 
years of age, was born at the rectory, 
Jursley, Gloucestershire. He was educated 
at Gloucestershire College School; St. 
Andrew’s College, Harrow Weald; and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Graduated 
B.A. in 1858 and M.A. in 1860. In the 
latter year he was appointed curate of 
St. James’s Episcopal Cheseh, Leith, and 
in 1862 became incumbent of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Alloa, a charge which 
he resigned a few weeks before his death. 
He transcribed and published the ‘ Registers 
of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate’ (3 vols., 1889-95), 
and, with the Rev. J. M. S. Brooke, those 
of the united parishes of St. Mary Wool- 
noth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw (1886). 

Epwarp M. Borravo, 


THe Mouse, Isatan Lxvi. 17 (9 S. v. 
165, 446, 487).—One would like to hear more 
definitely as to the mouse in Egypt. What 
was its name? We have been treated lately 
to a =_~ “Mr. Smith” in Egypt, 
probably a brewer, and it is said that 
Smithis was a form of Hathor. The very 
similar word Smintheus is found in Homer 
as an appellative of Apollo, and derived from 


Sminthos, a mouse, in Crete ; but Crete is 
not Greece or Egypt, and its earliest autoch- 
thones are yet unclassed. It does seem 
possible that, dropping the n, Smithis and 
Smintheus may have a common origin. We 
referred, very indefinitely, to cpdw, 
opynta, “to wipe or cleanse.” How then 
about the », primitive or intruded? Can 
we appeal to Dr. Petrie ? A. HALL. 


Allow me to refer your correspondent to 
Herodotus, book ii. ch. exli, and for the 
opinion of commentators upon the subject to 
‘Notes on Herodotus,’ by Dawson Turner, 
p. 153, who quotes from Creuzer ; Rawlin- 
son’s * Herodotus,’ vol. ii. p. 189; Blakesley’s 
‘Herodotus,’ vol. i. p. The mouse is well 
known to be a prolific as well as a 
destructive little animal. These works, 
published nearly half a century since, may 
probably not be up to date, a Egyptology 
was not then studied as it is now. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Pictures of the Old French Court. By Catherine 
Bearne. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mrs. Brarnet’s sketches of the lives of Jeanne de 
Bourbon, Isabeau de Baviére, and Anne de Bre- 
tagne constitute a companion volume to the * Lives 
and Times of the Early Valois Queens’ of the same 
author, for which see 9 S. iii. 278. The difficulties 
besetting the writer in her first volume have not 
been overcome; the various queens remain, fortu- 
natelyin some cases, butshadows. The chief interest 
is still found in the picture of the disorganized con- 
dition of France during, perhaps, the most gloomy 
ortion of her annals, and in the designs by Mr. 
Seams of historic chdteaux, costumes, and so forth, 
which are excellent as before. Special attention may 
be drawn to the views of the Chateau of Amboise, 
one of which serves as frontispiece, and of Loches, 
one of the most picturesque spots in France, almost 
unknown to the English traveller, who, visiting 
every place of interest in the neighbourhood, care- 
fully shuns this. Licentious as the French Court 
showed itself through centuries, life therein cannot 
have been much worse at any period than it was 
during the time of Isabeau de Baviére, the wife 
of Charles VI. Isabeau’s relations with her hus- 
band’s brother were prolonged and shameless. 
Mrs. Bearne, however, glides lightly over such 
matters, though she does not entirely ignore 
them, and the perusal of her work need not 
offend the most scrupulous. The character of 


Isabeau as she appeared in 1383, drawn by M. 
Vallet de Viriville as a young girl “* qui rayonnait 
dinnocence: telle elle etait sortie des mains de 
| Puniversel auteur,” is valueless, the girl being at 
| this time only twelve years of age. Mrs. Bearne’s 
| own description is black, but hardly black enough 
for a woman whose life was so shameful in 
itself and so tragic for her country. Isabeau is 
described as “‘ inordinately vain, selfish, capricious, 
too shallow either really to love or hate, 
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vagant, and yet avaricious, with no sense 
two other Valois queens 
who are depicted furnish more satisfactory sub- 
jects of study. They could, indeed, hardly bave 
supplied less edifying examples. The book can be 
read with interest, and by those to whom more 


important works are inaccessible with advantage. | 


An effort after accuracy is more earnest than was 
perceptible in the previous volume. It is curious 
that the dictionary of Moréri still plays a Puck- 
like part in leading her astray. On p. 138 we 
have a note that the name, which she gives as 
Morery, “‘ when quoted by some writers is spelt 
Moréri.” This statement we take leave to doubt. 
The ¢ in Moréri is incapable of a grave accent. To 
support such it must be Morére. In the same note 
Mathurins is spelt Mathurius, obviously a printer’s 
error. There are more of such, which isa matter 
of regret, if scarcely of importance. 


A History of Surrey. By Henry Elliot Malden. 
(Stock.) 

Tuat the history of Surrey which Mr. Malden has 
contributed to the series of “ Popular County 
Histories” is in all respects an ideal work may not, 
perhaps, be said. It is, nevertheless, an erudite 
and an eminently readable book. The task is 
unusually difficult of compressing into a single 
volume all that requires to be known concerning 
one of the most populous and, in some respects, one 
of the most important of English counties. For 
those who seek full knowledge—and that species 
of information it is the special aim of county his- 
tories to supply—the portentous folios of Manning 
and Bray are available. What space that work 
would occupy if continued up to date on the scale on 
which it was first planned and carried out is diffi 
cult now to conjecture. So far as regards political 
history, etymology, and other matters it is out of 
date, though in respect of manorial history it still 
occupies a high place. Subsequent works of Brayley 
and Allen are even more conspicuous for short- 
comings. Without entering further on this ques- 
tion, it may be said the information that Mr. 
Malden supplies is trustworthy. In dealing with 
the historical portion—which is, at least, the part 
of most general interest—he is at much pains to 
show how insuperable an obstacle the Thames 
constituted to all movements from the south upon 
London. Against all the resources of early times 
London Bridge, if resolutely held, was impregnable. 
An attack on the narrow entrance of this —— 
could not be supplemented by a flank attack, since 
the artillery in the Tower forbade the passage up 
the river of a fleet. Upon this point stress is laid, 
and it is shown how forces approaching London 
had to march up the south bank to Kingston, the 
nearest point at which the stream could be crossed. 
When we read of the 1,115 castles demolished by 
Henry II. when he ascended the throne, very few 
of these could, presumably, have been structures of 
masonry. Sufficient skill, money, and materials to 
erect such were not in the possession of the barons 
during the anarchy of Stephen’s time, and it must 
be assumed that the so-called castles were in many 
cases mounds which “could be dismantled for 
military purposes by throwing down the palisades. 

Curious information is given as to the tenures by 
which some of the royal tenants at Guildford 
held their lands. Robert de Mankesey, otherwise 
Gatton, held land under Henry III. as “ Mare- 
schallus custodiendo meretrices de curia Domini 


Regis, et Mareschallus de duodecim puellarum 
quz sequuntur curiam Domini Regis.” Among 
Surrey tenures was that by castle-ward, which 
was the obligation, since Plantagenet kings had no 
standing armies, of taking for a season the charge 
of defending a royal castle. Such tenures were, 
we fancy, more familiar in the Marches than 
in places near London. It is strange, too, to 
find people mulcted_ heavily for refusing to take 
vart, ¢emp. Henry VIIIL., in popular mummeries. 
ater, in 1605, we find, as a result, presumably, 
of Puritan development, the authorities of Guild- 
ford opposing popular revels, and complaining of 
Thomas Smalpece and his associates for going 
about to set up a “summerpole,” otherwise a 
maypole. The subject of the Bankside theatres 
and bear-pits is raised. Much is also said of 
interest concerning the influence of such great 
ecclesiastical institutions as existed at Waverley, 
Farnham, Chertsey, Reigate, and elsewhere, where 
side by side with the ordinary town or village life 
was “‘a more or less wealthy household, or corpora- 
tion, the members, and even the dependents, of 
which lived under a law differing from that of their 
neighbours, wore a different dress, followed often 
different avocations, paid different dues and taxes 
......oWed a special allegiance to different authori- 
ties, and yet were essential not only to the worldly 
employment of those about them, but in a peculiar 
aa particular manner were essential to their 
higher life.” An idea of some of the many points 
of interest with which Mr. Malden deals may be 
gathered from what has been written. 


Pedigree Work. By W. P. W. Phillimore, M.A. 
(Phillimore & Co.) 

To the would-be genealogist who does not possess 
Mr. Phillimore’s admirable ‘How to Write the 
History of a Family’ this cheap and excellent 
compilation may be warmly commended. It 
tells the student or the worker exactly what 
he wants to know, how to begin and proceed, 
describes for him authorities, and instructs him 
exactly to what sources to apply. We notice one or 
two slips which need correction. It is Solly’s not 
Solley’s ‘Index to Titles of Honour’; and: W. de 
Gray Berth should surely be W. de Gray Birch. 
‘A Date-Book, 1066-1900,’ is likely to ke useful to 
those unacquainted with the variations and eccen- 
tricities of chronology. 


The Yorkshire Archeological Journal. Part LX. 
(Leeds, Whitehead & Son.) 
THE parentage of Gundreda de Warenne is the 
subject of a paper by Sir G. F. Duckett, who is an 
ardent advocate of the claim made for this lady 
to have been the daughter of the Conqueror and 
his wife Matilda. He has marshalled his arguments 
with effect, and made out a strong case for his 
client. We wish, however, he had been less severe 
on those who have not enjoyed the advantage of 
sharing his views. With regard to a difference in 
respect to one of William the Norman’s charters, 
he permits himself to speak of certain persons not 
in agreement with him as “‘ wiseacres, who would 
wish to be called savants”; and in another place 
we hear of ‘incompetent and self-sufficient critics, 
of whom Mr. Stapleton seems to have been the 
first.” Nothing is gained for the cause of historic 
truth by rhetoric of this sort ; any one can pour it 
out at will, and when produced it is utterly uncon- 
vincing. Stapleton was, we may add, a learned 
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man and an accomplished antiquary. Whether 
right or wrong in a particular instance, he cer- 
tainly was not “incompetent” to deal with subjects 
of this kind. 

Mr. 8. J. Chadwick contributes some interesting 
papers relating to the plague-visitations of York- 
shire. They form a part of the ng collec- 
tion of Sir Thomas Beoshe, of Sridge in 
that county, having been originally brought to- 
ether by Col. Charles Fairfax, of Menston, a 
earned antiquary who was born late in the reign 
of Elizabeth. Though chiefly relating to Yorkshire, 
they are of general importance as A ape light on 
the methods of our forefathers when called upon 
to deal with pestilence. The instructions issued by 
**Ye Colledge of Phisitians” in 1636 are highly 
edifying. We do not remember to have met wit 
them ehewhere. 

The * Autobiography of Sir John Savile, of 
Methley, 1546-1607,’ is of service from the genea- 
logical facts which it preserves, otherwise it is of 
little interest. Savile composed it in Latin ; here it 
is given in a translated form. W e wish the original 
text had been also printed. The late Sir Stephen 
Glynne’s ‘ Notes on the Churches of Yorkshire’ are 
continued. 


‘Tue Ksyicuts Temp.ars’ are the subject of a 
powerful article in the Hdinburgh Review. The 
writer, unlike some others who have undertaken to 
discuss their history and fate, has studied their 
career, not only in the pages of modern writers, 
but, what is far more important, in original 
documents. He regards them with warm sym- 
pathy. Though he does not say so, it cannot 
escape any one who reads between the lines that 
he holds them to have been innocent of the 

oss charges preferred against them, and seems to 

iscern something beyond blind destiny in the fate 
of the two chief actors in the tragedy of their de- 
struction. Whether innocent or guilty, the victims 
suffered horrible tortures which are sickening to 
think of. The author deals with them in very general 
terms. He says: “‘ The archives of the day register 
a picture of those torture processes we may do 
wisely to pass by in silence. In the history of the 
crimes of humanity, no less than in the biographies 
of individuals, there are reticences we cannot in- 
fringe with impunity.” The paper on ‘ Recent 
Novels of Manners’ is good. To some it will be by 
far the most attractive part of the present issue. 
It is, however, by no means so laudatory as some 
may think their favourite authors have a right to 
demand. To one passage we are compelled to take 
exception. A certain novelist has described an 
intolerant clergyman as burning the manuscript of 
a lady who has already made a name in literature ; 
this the writer thinks could never have occurred in 
real life. We can assure him that something like 
it is by no means impossible or even unlikely to 
have happened. We have ourselves known in- 
stances of the cremation of quite innocent books— 
other people’s ey -by stupid obscurantists 
who aa not understand them, which in no way 
differ from the case quoted except that the results 
were not likely to be so pecuniarily serious. Perse- 
cution changes its forms, but in essence continues 
the same. A case is painfully familiar to us of a 
serious family quarrel having occurred because 
a man of very considerable mark in the literary 
world, who was forty years of age or thereabouts, 
persisted in reading a philosophical book of which 
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a member of his family disapproved. While such 
cruel stupidities exist around us, and even find 
defenders, it is well that they should be represented 
in their true light by those who possess the descrip- 
tive faculty. he review of Goldwin Smith’s ‘ The 
United Kingdom: a Political History,’ is an attempt 
to sift the wheat from the chaff in a work in which 
there is a good share of both. All that Mr. Smith 
writes is powerful, and with much that he has said 
we cordially agree, but his paradoxes have ever 
numerous and some of dangerously mis- 
leading. Weare glad to think that the writer is 
not in agreement with him regarding the murder of 
Archbishop Scrope, an act among the most indefen- 
sible of the many crimes which occurred during the 
Wars of the Roses. The reviewer is, however, not 
correct when he speaks of the monasteries as extra- 
diocesan ‘‘and under the immediate authority of 
the Pope.” Some were what was called “exempt,” 
but surely the large majority of them were under the 
local authorities. The review of the new ‘ History 
of Northumberland’ is necessarily too fragmentary 
to be pleasant reading, but will be of service by 
drawing attention to a great work which is far too 
little known out of the North Country. The 
barbarous state of the borders is illustrated by a 
letter which has come to light since the history 
was printed, and is, therefore, most wisely given 
in full by the reviewer. 


An interesting work on Surrey local history, 
entitled ‘The Oak Hamlet,’ by Mr. H. St. John 
Bashall, will be published by Mr. Stock very 
shortly. It will give the history of the village of 
Ocham, with much curious information concerning 
its early condition and personal associations. 

Mr. ALFRED STAPLETON promises, by subscrip- 
tion, ‘All about the Merry Tales of Gotham,’ with 
illustrations by H. Packer. 


Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To_secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are reques to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


C. B.—Declined with thanks. 


NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exeeption. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ALUM for August 25 contains Articles on 

The OXFORD MISSION to CALCUTTA. 

BRISTOL in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

TWO YOUNG DUTCHMEN in the PARIS of MAZARIN. 

ANEW HISTORY of GREECE. 

UPPER WHARFEDALE. 

The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

GREGOROVIUS'S HISTORY of KROME. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Gateless Barrier ; The Web of Life ; Mis‘ess Joy. 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

BOOKS on the EAST 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON, The NOTTINGHAM RKEGIS- 
TERS; The ITALIAN and ENGLISH BOOKS of FORTUNE; 
‘AULD LANG SYNE’; WHO was “MICROPHILUS”? NOTES 
from PARIS; HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 


POEM BY A. C. SWINBURNE. 
HAWTHORN ‘TIDE. 


ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Chemical Literature; Mathematical Congress at Paris; 
English Pseudo-Totems , Astronomical Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Gothie Art; Library Table ; Mr. T. Faed; Cambrian 
Archwological Association , Gossip 

MUSIC :—New Music ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for August 11 contains Articles on 

The PRESENT CRISIS in CHINA. 

PRINCE RUPERT. 

BYRON'S LETTERS. 

M. WEIL’S GREEK STUDIES. 

MRS. GASKELL’S BIOGRAPHY of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

SOCIAL LIFE in the ARMY. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Mesmerists; The Goddess; The Uttermost 

ing; The Voice of the People ; h Avenging of Kuthanna ; 
The Descent of the Duchess; Fitzjames. 

BOOKS for TUURISTS. 

FRENCH MEMOIRS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

The LANGUAGES of AFRICA and NORTH AMERICA. 

SHORT STORIES. 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The CONGRESS of the PRESS at PARIS; SALE; The IRISH 
LANGUAGE in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS; ‘ALICE'S 
ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND.’ 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Birds of od Table; Geographical 
Notes; Astronomical Notes 

FINE ARTS :—History of Sane as om in England; Library Table; 
ological Journals; Egyptological Books; British Archwo- 
logical Association at Leicester; Ary Kenan; Gossip 

MUBIC :—Kecent Publications ; Gossip 

DRAMA :—The McKee Library ; Gossip. 


The ATHENALUM for August 13 contains Articles on 
The CAMPAIGN of 1815. 
The PARISH of PRESTUN. 
A HISTORY of HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. 
KING'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
An AMERICAN GENERAL of the LAST CENTURY. 
NEW NOVELS:—A Gift from the Grave; The Belle of Toorak ; 


Merciless Love; The Flick of Fortune; Juggling Fortune ; The 
Sin of Atlantis. 


NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

BOOKS on ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

BOOKS on ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

REPRINTS of ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

SCANDINAVIAN LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

OXFORD TYPOGRAPHY; CHARLES STURT; SIMON TRIPP; 
‘OLD MORTALITY’; CHELSEA; An AUTOBIOGRAPHY in 
VERSE; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON; The TRUTH- 
FULNESS of IRISH RECORDS. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—Slavery as an Industrial System ; Ancient and Modern 
Ships; Zoological Literature ; Astronomical Notes ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS re of Thomas Wilkinson Wallis ; ; Library 
Table; Architectural Literature; The First Egyptian Dynasty ; 
Brass Corn Measures ; Gossip 


MUSIC :—Recent Publications; New Music; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—Recent Plays ; Gossip. 


‘The ATHEN ALUM for August 4 contains Articles on 

A BIOGRAPHY of W. H. SEWARD. 

ANEW HISTORY of ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

TWO CAMBRIDGE COLLEGES. 

The HIGHER CRITICISM of the HEXATEUCH. 

An INTRODUCTION to JAPANESE WRITING. 

The TRIAL of JOHN HUS. 

A TREATISE on HAWKING, 

NEW NOVELS :—Town Lady and Country od Nude Souls; Agatha 
Webb; The Prison House; The House of Hardale. 

RECENT VERSE. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

SCHOOL- BOOKS. 

LAW-BOOKS. 

BOOKS for TOURISTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

An EARLY PAMPHLET; SALE; ETYMOLOGY of “CUDDY”; 
BURNS'S POEMS ; SIMON TRIPPE ; CHELSEA; “MR. W. H.”; 
The MANUFACTURE of a SERIES 


ALso— 
LITERARY Gossip. 
SCIENCE :—Zoological L ; Astr ical Notes; Geographical 
Notes; 
FINE ARTS:— Rubens; Library Table; Archwological Soci ; 


Royal Archwological Institute ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Recent Publications ; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENZZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


And of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. Vi. Serr. 1,100 
CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper. Each Work Complete in 
One Volume. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
| The Slave of the Lamp. | From One Generation to Another. 


By the Author of ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


Feap. Svo. pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


With Edged Tools. 


Molly Bawn. Doris. Faith and Unfaith. 
Phyllis. Portia. Lady Branksmere. 
Mrs. Geoffrey. Beauty's Daughters. Loys, Lord Beresford, and other Tales, 
Airy Fairy Lilian. Green Pleasure and Grey Grief. Undercurrents. 
Rossmoyne. 
By HOLME LEE. 

Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Against Wind and Tide. Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. Katherine's Trial. 
Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. Basil Godfrey's Caprice. Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. 
Kathie Brande. Maude Talbot. The Beautiful Miss Barrington. 
Warp and Woof Country Stories. Ben Milner’s Wooing. 


The Wortlebank Diary. | 
By GEORGE GISSING. 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Demos: a Story of Socialist Life in | A Life’s Morning. The Nether World. 
England. Thyrza. New Grub Street. 
By the Author of ‘MEHALAH.’ 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Mehalah: a Story of the Salt Marshes. | John Herring: a West of England | The Gaverocks. 
Court Royal. Romance. Richard Cable, the Lightshipman. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Heaps of Money. No New Thing. | Adrian Vidal. 
Matrimony. Mademoiselle de Mersac. 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 
Feap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s,; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
In that State of Life. | Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge. | Morals and Mysteries. 


Penruddocke. 
By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Jane Eyre. The Professor and Poems. Villette. 
Shirley. Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey. The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 


*.”" Also the HAWORTH EDITION of the Life and Works of the Sisters Bronté, in 7 vols. with Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo. 6s. each. The LIBRARY EDITION, in 7 vols. crown 8vo. illustrated, 5s. each. And the POCKET 
EDITION, with Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. each; or the Set of Seven Volumes in 


gold lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 
By Mrs. GASKELL. 
Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Wives and Daughters. | Cranford, and other Tales. Lizzie Leigh, and other ‘on 


North and South. Mary Barton, and other Tales. Life of Charlotte Bronté 
Sylvia's Lovers. Ruth, and other Tales. 


*.* Also the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small feap. 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume, 
or the Set of Eight Volumes in gold lettered cloth case, lds. And the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 7 vols. crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. each. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 


Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Imagination and Fancy. Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla. 
The Town. Illustrated. | Men, Women, and Books. Table Talk. 
Wit and Humour. 


Also, uniform with the above, a large number of Novels by Popular Writers. 
FULL LIST ON APPLICATION, 


London : SMITH, ELDER & ( CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings. Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Reena by 
JOHN CU. FRANCIS at Kream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Ssaturday, September 1, 1900. 
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